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A project was implemented to help program staff from 
the aging and child care networks to plan and implement 
intergenerational programs. Specific objectives were to; (1) train 
approximately 15 staff members from the aging network and 15 staff 
members from the child care network in each of five different 
geographic regions of Pennsylvania to plan and implement 
collaborative intergenerational programs; (2) develop approximately 
50 intergenerational programs involving older adults and young 
children throughout Pennsylvania; (3) demonstrate the effectiveness 
of cooperation among the staff from the networks; (4) contribute to 
older adults' feelings of well-being through their involvement as 
support persons to young children; and (5) contribute to young 
children's growth and learning through the development of caring 
relationships between them and older adults. Evaluation data were 
collected through a pre- and post-test administered to the network 
staff before and after the 2-day training workshops, a written survey 
completed toward the end of the project by the trained staff and 
reporting on their progress in implementing an intergenerational 
program^ and questionnaires completed by the older adult participants 
and child care teachers of participating children. Outcomes indicate 
that the project was very successful in achieving each of its 
objectives. Factors contributing to the success of the program are 
identified, and recommendations for implementation are offered. 
Related materials are appended, including profiles of the new 
intergenerational programs. (RH) 
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DEVELOPING INTERGENERATIONAL PROGRAMS JOINTLY WITH 



THE AGING AND CHILD CARE NETWORKS IN PENNSYLVANIA 



FINAL REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 

This project, "Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly with the 
Aging and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania," was initiated in response to 
the growing evidence that interactions between young children and older adults 
in structured environments are beneficial to both populations. These inter- 
actions have a positive impact on the growth and learning of the young children 
and on the quality of life of the older persons. 

Yet, despite the growing evidence for the effectiveness of intergenera- 
tional programs for both the young and the old, it is not uncommon to find 
agencies serving young children and older adults going their separate 
programmatic ways. Separated by factors such as their histories, professional 
jargon, funding sources, and location, these agencies have typically not 
thought of themselves as allies. To be sure, some child care agencies would 
plan for their children to visit the residents of a nearby nursing home or 
senior center for special holiday programs (e.g., Halloween parades and 
Christmas caroling). 

The reality remains, however, that many of these agencies serving 
either children or older adults just don*t know how to approach their 
counterparts to discuss cooperative, ongoing programming efforts. It is not 
that they don't think intergenerational programming would be a good idea. 
Rather, the barriers to cooperative programming are more commonly associated 
with the staff of an agency not knowing their counterparts, not recognizing 
the reciprocal advantages of intergenerational programming, not having enough 
time or motivation to establish interagency linkages, or simply not knowing 
where to begin when planning a joint program with another agency serving a 
different clientele. 

It is against this background, consequently, that this project was 
proposed and implemented. It is significant that this project was developed in 
Pennsylvania which has been a leader in intergenerational programming. 
Specifically, prior to the initiation of this project a memorandum of agreement 
was established among the Pennsylvania Departments of Aging, Public Welfare, 
and Education that addresses the need for their collaboration in efforts that 
result in the development of intergenerational programs. This agreement in 
principle provided the philosophical and administrative support that enabled 
this project to reach out effectively to agencies in the commonwealth providing 
direct service to young children and older adults, respectively. 
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RATIONALE 

During the last several decades, economic and social patterns in the 
United States have caused increasing mobility among families, resulting in a 
change in family structure from the traditional, extended family to that of the 
nuclear family. As a consequence of this mobility, generations have been 
separated in aproximately 40% of American families. Older adults are separated 
from their children and grandchildren; children are separated from their 
grandparents. Kalish (1969) has observed that we live in an age~segregated 
society where informal relationships that developed along family, church or 
vocational lines have been replaced by contacts limited to homogeneous age 
groups. 

The ?jnpact of this separation on older and younger generations has 
already become manifest. For many elders, their role as family teacher, 
perpetuator of culture, and link between past and present no longer exists. 
Instead, many older persons find themselves in situations which engender 
feelings of loneliness, purposelessness, and inadequacy. For children, the 
special nurturing, support, teaching, and caring that was once readily 
available from grandparents is missing. This separation has curtailed the 
support and nurturance that younger and older generations could provide to 
each other. The societal threat this trend poses has been observed by many. 
According to Cousins, "the health of the human species depends on the 
realization by enough people that they are all connected to one another" 
(quoted in Mehta, 1978, p. 244). 

In addition to this trend toward increasing separation among the 
generations, another significant trend is becoming manifest. Mothers, in 
increasing numbers, are entering the work force for both economic and personal 
reasons. According to some estimates, by 1990 "75% of mothers with children 
under three years of age will be working" (Cohen, et al., 1981, p. 3). In an 
earlier period of our society, the responsibility for the care of these young 
children would have naturally been assumed by their grandparents. Today, 
young families with working parents must struggle to find alternative sources 
of care for their children. One such source of care may be found at child 
care centers, but the resources of many child care centers to handle the 
increasing demand for their services, however, are already being strained. 

These national trends are in evidence in Pennsylvania where there are, 
for example, approximately 64,000 young children currently enrolled at more 
than 1,400 licensed day care programs throughout the commonwealth, and this 
represents only the tip of the iceberg with another large group of youngsters 
receiving day care from a network of neighbors and relatives. Furthermore, 
another 16,161 children are enrolled in 61 Head Start programs in 
Pennsylvania (Pro.i'ect Head Start 1983-84 Annual Program Information Report , 
1984). There is also in the commonwealth a large population of older 
adults (65+)"l,530,933 or 12.9% of the population, compared to a national 
average of approximately 11%. Of this number, approximately 115,000 are 
already participating in programs at 524 senior centers, and still more 
might be attracted to senior centers by the development of new programs. Many 
of these elders, furthermore, have little or no contact with young children 
but are interested m and capable of contributing to the care and development 
of young children. 
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One way in which these trends may be addressed is in the development of 
intergenerational programs at child care centers and Head Start centers. 
Through such programs, older adults can fulfill their important and traditional 
roles of caring for young children and transmitting cherished cultural values. 
The resources of the child care providers are enhanced, and children can 
receive the special nurturing and attention from a caring elder that 
contributes to their healthy growth and development, fhat such programs can 
and do succeed has already been demonstrated by a number of pioneering efforts 
in various parts of this country (e.g., Larronde, 1982; Cohen, Hargrove, and 
Rosen, 1981; Hucklebridge, 1978). 

Because of the structure, goals, and numbers of children served in child 
care centers, the role of older persons as ancillary, supportive caregivers 
presumes the presence of skills that can contribute to the children *s 
achievement of positive growth and learning outcomes in addition to those that 
may be natural to older persons. These skills, which are learned through 
planned training experiences, will enable the older persons to provide 
positive, purposeful and stimulating intergenerational experiences which 
enhance learning and growth for a variety of children at different stages of 
development. Additionally, the involvement of prepared older persons as 
resource persons will enable child care centers to achieve more favorable 
adult/child ratios. This is particularly significant given the findings of a 
national day care study that positive developmental outcomes for children in 
day care centers are highly related to low child/staff ratios and to the 
opportunity to be placed in small groups overseen by a competent adult (Ruopp, 

The effectiveness of intergenerational programs involving young 
children and older adults will be based upon the preparedness of both the child 
care and aging network staff who have been trained in the concepts, rationale, 
and procedures necessary for developing intergenerational programs. Their 
training must address the needed skills and appropriate roles for the child 
care teachers and older adults, and it must prepare them to work 
collaboratively with their counterparts from the aging and child care 
networks , respectively . 

The purpose of this project, consequently, was to provide assistance to 
^ program staff from the child care and aging networks by helping them to plan 
and implement intergenerational programs which nurture and support the growth 
and learning of young children and reinforce the life satisfaction ind 
well-being of older adults. In so doing, this project has contributed to 
the professional development of these program staff by helping them 
cooperatively to develop programs which benefit the respective populations whom 
they serve. It is particularly appropriate, moreover, that this project was 
developed in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, whose Department of Aging has 
become a leader in supporting the development of intergenerational programs 
involving interaction between young children and older persons. It was through 
the initiative of the Secretary of the Department of Aging that the training 
model which is the basis for this project was first developed. At the 
Secretary's recommendation, an intergenerational pilot training program was 
conducted by the staff of Generations Together for a selected number of leadets 
in the aging and edication networks. This pilot program, which was conducted 
in one geographic area of the state, involved for the first time the 
collaboration between these two systems (aging and education). The result of 
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this pilot training effort was the development of eight intergenerational 
programs in a variety of settings. A follow-up to this pilot program was a 
memorandum, concerning "Support for Intergenerational Programming" circulated 
to all Area Agency on Aging administrators in the state in which the Secretary 
stated that many older people in the commonwealth "seek volunteer experiences 
with children in day care settings, Head Start program^s and other educational 
institutions." Furthermore, the Secretary stated that "it is important, we 
believe, that children's attitudes, knowledge, and skills are stimulated by 
older persons as children themselves learn, relearn and perform tasks and 
activities for daily living. .. [Activities are encouraged that] break down 
stereotypes of old age by supporting training for young children with special 
and direct emphasis on interaction with the elderly" (Black, 1982). These 
initiatives generated by the Secretary of Aging have been favorably responded 
to by the leadership within the Departments of Education and of Public 
Welfare. A Memorandum of Agreement among these three departments has been 
established that addresses the need for their collaboration in efforts that 
result in the development of intergenerational programs. These programs will 
provide opportunities for children and elders to share experiences which have 
a significant impact on their lives by contributing to the growth and 
development of children and to the well-being of older persons. 



OBJECTIVES 

The specific objectives of this project were planned to address the 
issues related to the needs for creating increased opportunities for 
interaction between young children and older adults, developing resource 
persons to support the efforts of child care providers, and meeting the shared 
training and program development objectives of diverse agencies through their 
collaboration in an integerated training program. The objectives are: 

1) to train approximately 15 staff from the aging network (e.g., 
senior centers, area agencies on aging, senior citizen housing 
sites) and 15 staff from the child care network (e.g., child care 
centers. Head Start programs, infant-toddler day care programs) in 
each of 5 different geographic regions of Pennsylvania (150 staff 
in all) to plan and implement collaborative intergenerational 
programs for their respective target populations; 

2) to develop approximately 50 intergenerational programs involving 
older adults and young children throughout Pennsylvania; 

3) to demonstrate the effectiveness of cooperation among the staff 
from the aging and child care networks in the pursuit of 
complementary interests and needs; 

4) to contribute to older adults' feelings of well-being through their 
involvement as support persons to young children; and 

5) to contribute to young children's growth and learning through the 
development of caring relationships between young children and 
older adults. 



It was anticipated that, by achieving these objectives, this project 
would address the significant issues related to avoiding "increased alienation, 
indifference, antagonism and violence on the part of the younger generation as 
a result of segregation by age" (Bronfenbrenner , 1970). The project was also 
meant to establish a model training and support program that could be replicated 
in other communities throughout this country. 



METHODOLOGY 

The centerpiece of this project was the provision of training to staff 
from the aging and child care networks in Pennsylvania* The goals of this 
training program conducted over two consecutive days were for the training 
participants to: 

- describe the rationale for and the benefits of utilizing older 
volunteers to support the growth and learning of young children; 

- analyze the supports for and obstacles to developing 
intergenerational programs; 

- describe an intergenerational program that is suitable as a 
collaborative project of two agencies from the aging and child care 
networks; 

- design a detailed working plan to develop an intergenerational 
program that includes recruitment of volunteers and staff, 
orientation and training, volunteer placement, volunteer and staff 
support, recognition of participants, and assessment; and 

- develop the knowledge and skills necessary to implement their plans. 

Emerging from these goals, the following content was covered during the 
training workshop: 

- rationale for intergenerational programs; 

- benefits of intergenerational programs to older adults, young 
children, and the particiapting agencies; 

- approaches to intergenerational programs; 

- strategies for introducing the concept of intergenerational 
programs to other agency staff and to potential older adult 
volunteers; 

- program implementation planning; 

- roles of volunteers and of participating staff; 

- orientation and training of volunteers and of participating staff; 

- guidelines for volunteers in working with young children; 

- development of volunteer-child care staff teams; 
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- maintenance and support of volunteers and staff; 



- program assessment; and 

- recognition of participants. 

The strategies that are employed to convey this content to the 
training participants from the agency and child care networks include: 

- mini-lectures; 

- brainstorm exercises; 

- constraint-support analyses; 

- audio-visual presentations with discussion; 

- role plays; 

- group discussions; and 

- paper and pencil planning exercises. 

The outcome of this training was the preparation by the participants of 
written plans that addressed: a) what needed to be done; b) who would do it; 
and c) when it would occur. These participants also learned the content and 
practiced the skills needed to implement their plans. 

The training that was offered by this project, moreover, represents 
only a slight modification to an existing training program that was previously 
successfully offered to some staff from the aging network in Pennsylvania. The 
refinement of this established training program was to target staffs from both 
the aging and child care networks to participate in an integrated training 
experience and to focus exclusively on intergenerational programs involving 
older adults and young children. 

Although a critical element of this project, the provision of this 
two-day training program to staff from the child care and aging networks in 
Pennsylvania was just one of several activities that comprised this project. 
The other related activities were: preparation for the delivery of training, 
including the identification of participants and sites; provision of on-going, 
at-a-distance support to the trained program staff from the aging and child 
care networks; and conducting of follow-up support workshops for the trained 
program staff from the aging and child care networks. 

Each of the these four (4) basic activities are described below. 

1. Preparation for the delivery of training, including the 
identification of participants and sites. The preparation for the delivery of 
training involved two components: one relating to the completion of the 
modification of the existing training syllabus and the other relauing to the 
identification of actual participants in the training in each of five 
different regions of Pennsylvnia. The former component involved adapting the 
materials to focus exclusively on intergenerational programs involving older 
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adults with young children at child care or Head Start programs. This 
basically involved making the language on the training materials more 
specific to this type of program. The other modification was to integrate 
opportunities for structured dialogue between the staff of the child care and 
aging network agencies regarding their respective needs, resources, and roles. 
Neither of these modifications, however, significantly altered the basic 
training program whose effectiveness has already been demonstrated with staff 
from the aging network. (The training agenda and printed training 
materials are contained in Appendices C and D.) 

The identification of the participants and sites required the project 
staff to work closely with the statewide and regional leadership of the aging 
and child care networks whose cooperation was pledged prior to the submission 
of this project grant application. The project staff, accordingly, solicited 
and received the advice and counsel of representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Departments of Aging, Education, and Public Welfare and of the professional 
associations for the aging and child care networks (e.g., Pennsylvania 
Association of Child Care Administrators, Pennsylvania Head Start Association 
and Pennsylvania Association of Non-Prof it Homes for the Aged). These 
representatives and leaders were instrumental in helping the project staff 
choose the training sites and identify participants (approximately 15 persons 
from agencies serving senior citizens and 15 persons from agencies serving 
young children) in each of the five regions within Pennsylvania (PA) in which 
the training was offered: namely, 1) Northeastern PA, 2) Southeastern PA, 3) 
Central PA, A) Northwestern PA, and 5) Southwestern PA. 

The criteria that were used to guide the selection of participants in 
the training included: interest in intergenerational programs; demonstrated 
initiative in implementing new programs; interest in collaborating with staff 
from other commmunity agencies; and the willingness to devote some time to 
implementing an intergenerational program. Efforts were made, furthermore, to 
find staff from aging and child care agencies that were in close enough 
proximity to allow their collaboration after the training. These criteria, 
along with more specific information aboat this project including locations 
and the dates of the training workshops, were shared with the leadership of the 
aging and child care networks in the form of a "Program Announcement" to 
facilitate their support of this project in identifying staff to participate 
in the training. (The Program Announcement and the lists of identified 
project participants, by region, are contained in Appendices A and B, 
respectively.) 

These leaders from the aging and child care networks, furthermore, 
served as an ad hoc advisory council and were consulted and apprised of the 
project ^s progress throughout the project. 

The specific tasks involved in this activity included: 

- modifying the existing training materials to accommodate the specific 
audiences and focus of this project; 

- preparing all of the materials used in the training; 

- informing the leadership from the aging and child care networks of 
the details of the project; 
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- discussing the needs of the project for training sites and the 
criteria for selecting training participants with the leadership 
from the aging and child care networks; 

- identifying the specific places for the training in each of the five 
regions of Pennsylvania; 

- identifying and inviting staff from the aging and child care 
networks to participate in training; 

- scheduling the training for each region; and 

- inviting the leaders from the aging and child care networks at the 
state and regional levels to attend one or more of the training 
workshops. 

2. Training of program staff from the aginf^ and child care networks. 
A total of five two-day training workshops were offered throughout 
Pennsylvania in the following regions of the commonwealth: Northeastern PA, 
Southeastern PA, Central PA, Northwestern PA, and Southwestern PA, (The 
specific sites for the training were^ determined during the preceding project 
activity.) Invited to attend each two-day training offering were 
approximately 15 staff persons from agencies serving young children (e.g., 
child care centers. Head Start programs, infant^toddler day care programs) amd 
15 staff persons from agnecies serving older adults (e.g., senior centers. 
Area Agencies on Aging, senior citizen housing sites, nursing homes). A total 
of 178 persons actually received training. These persons were selected with 
the assistance of the leadership from the aging and child care networks and 
using the guidelines for their selection as described in the preceding 
activity. 

The purposes of the training were: to provide the participants with 
the knowledge and sKills necessary to develop their own intergenerational 
programs; to help the participants develop detailed program implementation 
plans; and to facilitate the development oZ collaborative relationships 
between staff from neighboring aging and child care network agencies. As part 
of the training, the participants received and prepared written materials that 
would serve as an ong.oing resource to them as they proceeded to implement their 
plans for developing .'nter generational programs involving older adults and 
young children. 

The specific tasks involved in this activity included: 

- conducting the training workshops in each of the five regions in 
Pennsylvania; 

- facilitating the development of collaborative relationships between 
staff from the aging and child care networks; 

- enabling the participating staff to develop detailed 
intergenerational program implementation plans and time schedules; 
and 



- evaluating the training program. 
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3» Provision of ongoing, at-a-distance support to the trained 
program staff from the aging and child care networks > Following the 
completion of each two~day training workshop, the trained staff began to 
develop intersenerational programs using the information, experience, 
resources, specific strategies, and their implementation plans from the 
training. During the process of developing their intergenerational programs, 
approximately six telephone conferences were conducted with the staff persons 
from each agency represented at the training workshops at the initiation of the 
project staff. The purposes of these telephone conferences were: to support 
the work of the trained staff persons as they implemented their program plans; 
to respond to the concerns and questions which arose as they proceeded with 
their plans; and to recommend adjustments to their plans as their 
circumstances required. During these conversations, the project staff helped 
the trained staff persons by reviewing with them what they had done, 
discussing the results and implications of their accomplishments, and planning 
in detail the next steps which the staff persons needed to take. Using this 
problem-solving approach (i.e.. What did you do? What happened? What needs to 
be done next?), the project staff endeavored to provide help in a systematic 
fashion to the trained program staff persons to fine-tune their implementation 
plans . 

It was expected that the trained staff persons would have questions or 
concerns that would not be fully addressed during the training. The telephone 
conferences obviously were designed to meet this contingency. For example, a 
common question raised by a significant number of the trained staff related 
to activities that would be appi-opriate for young children and older adults. 
Despite the fact that this was discussed at the training workshops, the staff 
wanted assistance with exploring this issue within the context of their 
individual situations. Another prevalent concern related to problems of 
developing a collegial relationship with th^ staff from a counterpart 
agency — a major obstacle in developing their programs. 

The telephone conferences were used to assist the trained program 
staff in translating thair somewhat theoretical plans into successful 
intergenerational progams — to bridge the gap between plans and actions. In 
addition, the project staff used telephone conferences to begin the process of 
sharing experiences among the trained program staff that could contribute to 
the development of a supportive network among these persons — a process that 
was continued during the follow-up workshops (described below). Finally, 
nhese telephone conferences initiated by the project staff were scheduled 
after the training workshops and continued to the end of the project period. 

The specific tasks involved in this activity included: 

- conducting approximately six telephone conferences with each trained 
staff person spread over the duration of the project; 

- helping the trained staff to refine their plans in light of their 
experiences; 

- problem-solving specific situations with the trained program staff; 
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- monitoring the progress toward developing inter generational programs 

made by the trained program staff; and 

- sharing examples of successful practices among the trained staff. 

4. Conductin;^ of follow-up support workshops for the trained program 
staff from the aging and child care networks. At approximately three months 
and again at nine months* after each of the five two-day training workshops, 
full-day follow-up workshops were convened for each group of trained program 
staff from the aging and child care networks; that is, two follow-up support 
workshops were conducted for each training group or a total of ten follow-up 
workshops. The purposes of each of these support workshops were: to review the 
trained staff persons' experiences in developing their intergenerational 
programs; to share their successes and their problems; to brainstorm wjtrategies 
to address the problems; and to plan for the maintenance and expansion of 
their programs. During these workshops the trained staff reported on their 
progress, especially as it related to their implementation plans, and projected 
time schedules. (The agendas and related i:.aterials for each of these workshops 
are contained in Appendices E and F.) 

An important consideration during both support workshops was the 
development of a support network among the training participants. To this end 
the successful experiences of the trained program staff were featured, and the 
group was asked to help each other by brainstorming solutions to identified 
problems. The trained staff were also asked to consider ways in which they 
could continue to network with each other at the conclusion of the project 
period. Specific recommendations to encourage the development of such a 
network of persons and agencies engaged in intergenerational programming 
emerged from the follow-up workshops. Included among the recommendations 
were: 

- establish regional associations of persons/agencies engaged in 
intergenerational programming and convene regional meetings of these 
association members; 

- prepare a directory of intergenerational programs that have been 
developed during this project; 

- maintain mailing lists of persons/agencies engaged in 
intergenerational programming; 

- conduct an annual statewide conference on intergene. ational program 
issues; and 

- begin an intergenerational program newsletter for aging and child 
care agencies in Pennsylvania. 



^'Note: These nine-month follow-up workshops were originally planned to occur 
six-months after the training workshops. Due to a change in the schedule of 
the training workshops which would have placed the second follow-up workshops 
in the summer, they were postponed until the fall to enhance attendance. 
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Each of the preceding recommendations will be shared with the 
leadership of the state agencies charged with addressing the needs of older 
adults and young children. Already interest has been expressed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare in the possibility of printing and 
disseminating the directory of intergenerational programs developed during 
this project. In addition, the participants in the Northwest Region have 
already taken the initiative to convene a meeting on their own to continue 
their support of each other for intergenerational programming. Finally, a 
volunteer from each region has been identified to assume some responsibility 
for maintaining communications among the members of their respective training 
groups. These persons, whose roles will become especially important if a 
statewide network emerges, are: 

Ruth Miller 

Day Care Services of Blair County 
Evelyn Gurbst 

Child Development Council of Northeastern PA 
and 

Mary Hack 

Northumberland County Area Agency on Aging 
Susan Bratton 

Erie County Area Agency on Aging 
Greater Erie Community Action Committee 

Nancy Henkin 

Intergenerational Learning Center 
Institute on Aging 
Temple University 
and 

Francis Carney 

South Philadelphia Community Center 
Frances Allen 

Washington-Greene Community Action Corporation 
and 

Generations Together 
The specific tasks of this activity included: 

- scheduling the three-month and nine-month follow-up workshops for 
each training group; 

- preparing the agendas and strategies for conducting these workshops; 

- conducting the three-month and nine-month follow-up workshops; 

- developing local support networks; 



Central PA: 
Northeastern PA: 



Northwestern PA: 



Southeastern PA: 



Southwestern PA: 
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- preparing reconunendations for the development; of a continuing 
support network; and 

- identifying local leaders or liaisons to coordinate a support 
network. 

In addition to the preceding four activities, two other activities 
were conducted; these relate to the evaluation of the project results and the 
dissemination of these results. The evaluation plan and results are described 
in the next major section of this report. The dissemination plan is described 
immediately following as activity 5. 

5. Dissemination of the project results and recommendations . The 
dissemination strategy for this project was carried out on two levels: the 
first level concentrated on the professionals in the aging and child care 
networks in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the second level targeted 
professionals in the aging and child care networks throughout the United 
States. In Pennsylvania the dissemination strategy actually began with the 
first project activity, namely the preparation for the delivery of training. 
As part of this activity, information about the project was distributed to the 
leadership of governmental agencies and professional organizations 
representing the aging and child care networks in Pennsylvania. This early 
contact with these leaders resulted in their cooperation with the project in 
identifying sites for and participants in the training. These leaders, 
furthermore, were invited to participate in or send representatives to the 
training and other project activities. Through their role in supporting the 
work of the project and even participating in some of the project activities, 
the leadership of the aging and child care networks in Pennsylvania has been 
systematically nurtured to continue their support of intergenerational 
programs involving older adults and yoang children in child care settings in 
this commonwealth. In addition to this group of persons, another support 
group was ide.itified as part of the fourth project activity. The persons 
referenced here are the local leaders or liaisons identified from each of the 
five regional training groups in Pennsylvania. These persons ^d.11 not only 
help to maintain communications among their training group but will also serve 
as local advocates for intergenerational programs within the local or regional 
professional associations and with the local government agencies. 

In addition to the development of the support network in Pennsylvania 
involving statewide and local leaders from the aging and child care networks, 
several other activities were planned. These activities include the following. 

- Copies of the final report along with an executive summary of the 
results and recommendations will be distributed to the state 
agencies and professional organizations in Pennsylvania that have 
been involved in the project (e.g.. Departments of Aging, Education, 
and Public Welfare, PA Association for Child Care Administrators, PA 
Association of Non-Profit Homes for the Aged, and PA Head Start 
Association). 

- The project staff will actively seek to make presentations at state 
conferences of the departments and professional organizations 
mentioned above. The purpose of these conference presentations will 
be to: inform other professionals of the aging and child care 



networks about the results of the project; encourage other 
professionals to seek assistance from their colleagues trained by 
this project to develop their own intergenerational program; and 
support the network of trained staff who have developed 
intergenerational programs. 

- Information in the form of brief articles about the project will be 
submitted to the state agencies and professional organizations for 
publication in their newsletters. 

At the national level, the following activities to disseminate 
information about this project will be implemented. 

- In addition to the copies of this final report submitted to the 
Department of Health and Human Services, an executive summary of the 
project including the results and recommendations will be provided 
to the agencies in each state concerned \d.th older adults and young 
children. The project summary will highlight the role of the state 
leadership from the aging and child care networks in facilitating 
and supporting thu development of intergenerational programs 
involving older adults and young children. 

- Information about the project in the form of brief articles will be 
submitted to various national professional organizations (e.g.. 
National Institute of Senior Centers, National Association of Area 
Agencies on Aging, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, and the National Association of Child Care Administrators) 
for publication in their newsletters. 

- The project staff will actively seek to make presentations at 
meetings and conferences of the national professional organizations 
cited above. Wherever possible, these presentations will involve 
representatives of the statewide and local leaders in Pennsylvania 
who supported and participated integrally in the project. As of the 
preparation of this report, a paper based on this project has been 
accepted for presentation at the annual conference of the 
Northeastern Gerontological Society in Boston on April 25, 1985. 

- The project staff will prepare articles for publication in various 
professional journals (e.g.. Educational Gerontology and Young 
Children ). 

As this plan reflects, the project is viewed as a model effort that 
will continue and flourish in Pennsylvania and that can be readily adopted by 
other states to enhance intergenerational program development through 
interagency cooperation and support. The foregoing dissemination plan, 
consequently, was developed to provide information about this project to 
decision makers and professionals in the aging and child care networks in 
Pennsylvania and throughout the United States. Generations Together 
recognizes, moreover, that some of these activities, such as conference 
presentations and the preparation of articles cannot be restricted to the 
project period, yet it is committed to fulfilling each of these obligations. 
Indeed, dissemination of information about intergenerational programs is one of 
the missions of Generations Together. 
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EVALUATION 



The extent to which the objectives of this project were attained was 
systematically evaluated using several instruments. The results of the 
evaluation are described below under each objective. 

Objective 1 

The first objective was: "to train approximately 15 staff members from 
the aging network. . .and 15 staff members from the child care network... in each 
of five different regions of Pennsylvania (150 staff in all) to plan and 
implement collaborative inter generational programs for their respective target 
populations." The achievement of this objective was assessed as follows. 
First, the number of workshop participants was counted. A total of 178 
persons participated in the two-day training workshops held in the Central, 
Northeastern, Northwestern, Southeastern, and Southwestern regions of 
Pennsylvania. Of this number, 85 persons were from agencies serving children, 
87 from agencies serving older persons, and 6 from agencies serving both 
children and older persons. Second, program implementation plans and 
timelines developed by the training participants were reviewed by the project 
personnel. At the instruction of the project staff, these timelines were 
developed to cover a three--month period or the time between the two-day 
training workshop and the first follow-up meeting. These plans accurately 
reflected the initial steps of the program implementation sequence presented 
in the training. The plans, furthermore, revealed the activities which would 
be taken to begin the interagency collaboration that was stressed as so 
important for implementing successful and lasting intergenerational programs. 

The third component of Objective 1 was assessed by administering a 
test (see Appendix G) to the participants at the beginning and again at the end 
of the two-day training to test their knowledge of intergenerational 
programming. The test covered areas such as the rationale, benefits, and 
problems of intergenerational programming. It also covered the roles of the 
older adults and the agency staff as well as the importance of program 
evaluation. The participants' pre-test and post-test scores were compared 
using a t-test. The results, presented in Table 1, show that the 
pre-test mean was 17.8, with a standard deviation of 7.6, while the post-test 
mean was 33.1, with a standard deviation of 6.7. The two means were signif- 
icantly different at the 0.0001 alpha level. This means that the participants' 
knowledge of intergenerational programming increased very significantly from 
the pre-test to the post-test. 
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Table 1 



T-test for differences between pre-test and post-test scores of workshop 
participants' knowledge of intergenerational programming (N = 106)"^^ 



Pre-test Post-test 
X SD X SD t -value p-value 

17.8 7.6 33.1 6.7 15.4 0.0000 



In a survey of workshop participants that was done toward the end of 
the project period (see Appendix H), they were asked to report on the extent 
to which the workshop helped the development of their intergenerational 
programs. They were also asked about their feelings about recommending the 
workshop to their colleagues. Table 2 shows that 80.3% of the participants 
reported that the workshop was either of great help or of some help. As seen 
in Table 3, 77.0% of the staff said that they would recommend the workshop to 
their colleagues. 



Table 2 



• 



Staff's reports on extent to which workshop helped in developing 
intergenerational program (N = 61 )'^'^ 



Response category # % 

Great help 30 49.2 

Some help 19 31.1 

Did not help 2 3.3 

No response 10 16.4 



^'Note: Completed post-tests were collected from only 106 of the workshop 
participants. Some participants were unable to remain until the end of the 
second day of training; other participants did not complete all parts of the 
post-test. 

^"^•"'Note: The number of completed surveys is less than the number of participants 
in the training workshop for several reasons. Some of the training 
participants had subsequently left their positions with their agencies. Some 
agencies sent several representatives to the training, but only one person 
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Table 3 



Staff's feelings about 


reconunending workshop to colleagues (N= 61) 


Response category 


# 


% 


Yes, would recommend 


47 


77.0 


No, would not reccomend 


3 


4.9 


No response 


11 


18.0 



Objective 2 

The second project objective was "to develop approximately 50 inter- 
generational programs involving older adults and young children throughout 
Pennsylvania.' To determine the extent to which this objective was realized, 
a questionnaire (Appendix H) was distributed to the project participants. 
Based on the returns of this questionnaire, 64 new or expanded 
intergenerational programs resulted from the participants* involvement in this 
project. These programs involve more than 1,900 children and youth between 
the ages of 6 weeks and 22 years and more than 1,700 active and fiail older 
people. The nature of the programs are varied, ranging from occasional 
special events (e.g., holiday celebrations) to daily interactions designed to 
enhance children's growth and learning. Individual profiles of these programs 
have been prepared which report on the number of children/youth and their 
ages, the number of older persons and their level of functioning, the 
frequency of the intergenerational interactions and the approximate length of 
each interaction, a description of what the children/youth and older persons 
do together, and any comments about the program made by the respondents. 
These profiles are contained in the Appendix K to this report. (Newspaper 
clippings of some of these programs — supplied by the project participants — are 
contained in Appendix L. ) 

For those project participants who were unable to implement an 
intergenerational program during the project period, the following six (6) 
explanations were most commonly cited. 

(1) The health of the elders served by the agency precluded their 
participation. Frequently the concern was expressed that the older persons* 
interaction with young children might expose them to illness and undermine 
their already fragile health. In other cases, their poor health would 
preclude cheir participation with any regularity or dependability. 



[Note continued from preceding page] from the agency completed the survey on 
behalf of the agency. Some surveys were incomplete and, t'^erefore, not 
tabulated. Finally, some of the training participants dia not return the 
surveys. 
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(2) The winter weather prevented the children from travelling to the 
older persons and vice versa. The cold weather not only confined many older 
persons to their own homes and young children to their child care centers, but 
the icy and snowy conditions often prevented one group from walking or driving 
to visit the other. In a number of instances, the weather prevented an 
intergenerational program from beginning and dampened the enthusiasm of the 
implementers. 

(3) Transportation was cited as another obstacle. This was especially 
true when young children had to be driven to the older persons' facility. The 
recent passage of a mandatory seat belt law for pre-school children caught 
some child care providers unequipped to comply with the new regulation. They, 
therefore, had to curtail such outings until they could properly equip their 
vehicles. 



(4) Intergenerational programming was not listed as an agency 
priority. Despite their interest in intergenerational programs, many agencies 
were experiencing financial problems which required them to concentrate on 
maintaining their basic programs and not put any energy into new programs. 
This agency decision cancelled or postponed any plans for implementing an 
intergenerational program at this time. 

(5) A collaborating agency with whom to jointly plan and implement an 
intergenerational program was not identified. Some agencies were 
geographically isolated and not able to find a counterpart agency in the same 
area with whom to collaborate. In other instances, although a potential 
collaborating agency was nearby, this agency was not prepared or interested in 
developing an intergenerational program at this time. 

(6) The persons who participated in the training are no longer with 
the agency. Personnel turnover, which is not a new problem for many human 
service agencies, was in evidence among the participants in this project. Of 
the 178 persons who participated in the project, 37 persons (or 20.8% of the 
original group) were no longer employed by their agency. In most of these 
cases, the information about intergenerational program development did not 
reach another staff member of the agency. 

Objective 3 

The third objective of this project was: "to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of cooperation among staff from the aging and child care 
networks in the pursuit of complementary interests and needs." The 
achievement of this objective was assessed by the use of a survey that was 
distributed to all staff who participated in the training toward the end of 
the project p2riod (see Appendix H). The questionnaire was used to collect 
data on: (a) the amount of cooperation between collaborating agencies, (b) the 
degree of reliability of collaborating agencies, (c) which of the 
collaborating agencies took leadership roles, and (d) the extent to which the 
establishment of intergenerational programs depended upon collaboration 
efforts. 
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Table 4 shows that 57.4% of the respondents described the interagency 
cooperation as excellent, and 36.1% described it as good. Thus, 93.5% of the 
respondents described the inter-agency cooperation as either good or 
excellent. 



Table 4 

Staff descriptions of cooperation between collaborating agencies (N = 61) 



Response category 


# 


% 


Excellent 


35 


57.4 


Good 


22 


36.1 


Fair 


3 


4.9 


Poor 


0 


0 


No response 


1 


1.6 



As shown in Table 5, 80.3% of the respondents reported that the 
agencies collaborating with theirs were very reliable and 14. 8% reported that 
they were somewhat reliable. The respondents reporting their collaborating 
agencies as either somewhat reliable or very reliable were, thus, 95.1%. 



Table 5 

Staff ^s perceptions of the reliability of the agencies collaborating with theirs 
(N - 61) 



Response category 


# 


% 


Very reliable 


49 


80.3 


Somewhat reliable 


9 


14.8 


A little reliable 


1 


1.6 


Not reliable 


0 


0 


No Response 


2 


3.3 
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The respondents' reports on who took leadership roles in various 
activities are presented in Table 6. For orientation, 47.5% of the 
respondents said leadership role was shared equally by both agencies, 39.3% 
said leadership role was taken by their own agency and 4.9% said the role was 
taken by the collaborating agency. A similar trend runs through all seven 
activities. This means that a majority of the respondents said that most 
program implementation activities were equally shared by both collaborating 
agencies . 



Table 6 

Staff's perceptions on which of the collaborating agencies took leadership roles 
in various activities (N = 61) 



Leadership taken by^ 



Activity 


My 
Agency 


Collaborating 
Agency 


Both 
Equally 


No 

Response 


Orientation 


24 (39.3) 


3 (4.9) 


29 (47.5) 


5 (8.2) 


Recruitment 


19 (31.1) 


13 (21.3) 


24 (39.3) 


5 (8.2) 


Ongoing training 


16 (26.2) 


6 (9.8) 


26 (42.6) 


13 (21.3) 


Recognition of participants 


15 (24.6) 


6 (9.8) 


28 (45.9) 


12 (19.7) 


Support of participants 


9 (14.8) 


3 (4.9) 


31 (50.8) 


18 (29.5^ 


Evaluation 


11 (18.0) 


4 (6.6) 


34 (72.1) 


12 (19. 


Day-to-day planning 


20 (32.8) 


5 (8.2) 


28 (45.9) 


8 (13.1, 



Numbers in parentheses are percentages. 



Furthermore, the participants were asked about the extent to which the 
development of their intergenerational programs depended upon the 
collaboration they had with their counterpart agency. The results, presented 
in Table 7, show that 67.2% of the respondents said the development of their 
intergenerational program was greatly dependent upon the collaboration, 24.6% 
said it was somewhat dependent, and 3.3% said it was not dependent on the 
collaboration. Thus, 91.8 percent of the respondents felt that the develop- 
ment of their intergenerational program depended upon the collaboration. 
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Table 7 



Sta.'"'s perceptions of the extent to which the establishment of their 
intergenerational programs depended upon collaboration with another agency 
(N = 61) 



Response category 



Greatly dependent 41 67 ♦ 2 

Somewhat dependent 15 24 • 6 

Not dependent 2 3.3 

No Response 3 4.9 



Objective 4 

The fourth objective of the project was "to contribute to older 
adults* feelings of well-being through their involvement as support persons to 
young children." 

Before going any further, it is appropriate to present some general 
information on the older adults who participated in the various 
intergenerational programs. As shown in Table 8, those who completed the 
questionnaire numbered 108 (representing approximately 30 different programs) 
with a mean age of 72.6 years. Of these, 91.7% were white, 5.6% black; 17.5% 
were males, 82.5% females* A majority of them (55.6%) were widowed, a 
majority (61.1%) had grandchildren, and 45.4% had at least a high school 
education. 



Table 8 

Demographic data on participating older adults (N = 108) 



Characteristic 



Race 

White 99 91.7 

Black 6 5.6 

No response 3 2.8 

Sex 

Male 17 17.5 

Female 80 82.5 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



• 



Characteristic 



Marital status 

Widowed 60 

Married 23 

Single (never married) 17 

Divorced 2 

Parenthoo ' 

Have children 77 

Have grandchildren 66 

Have greatgrandchildren 34 

Education 

Grade school 37 

High school 49 

College 5 

Graduate or professional school 3 

No response 14 



Age^ 



Mean age = 72.61 years 



% 



55.6 
21.3 
15.3 
1.9 



71.3 

61A 
31.5 



34.3 
45.4 
4.6 
2.8 
13.0 



(1) 50-54 years 


2 


1.9 


(2) 55-59 years 


0 


0 


(3) 60-64 years 


9 


8.3 


(4) 65-69 years 


26 


24.1 


(5) 70-75 years 


29 


26.9 


(6) 76-80 years 


13 


12.0 


(7) 81-85 years 


13 


12.0 


(8) over 85 years 


7 


6.5 


(9) No response 


9 


8.3 



The impact of the intergenerational programs on the older adults was 
assessed by the use of a LikerL-type questionnaire that addressed various 
aspects of their well-being (see Appendix I). Table 9 shows that, in five 
aspects of well-being, the percentages oi the older adults who felt there had 
been a positive impact were higher than those who felt there had been no 
change. These aspects of well-being were (a) feeling of happiness (63.9%), 
(b) amount of social contact (48.1%), (c) self-confidence (49.1%), (d) feeling 
of being valued (67.6%), and (e) life satisfaction (54.6%). 
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Table 9 

Older adults* reports on the impact of the intergenerational programs on their 
well-being. (N = 108) 



Response category 



Aspect of well— being 


Better 




U/^T" GO 


W/ n 


Health 


28 


71 


1 


8 




(25.9)3 


(65 7^ 






Feeling of happiness 


69 


33 


0 


6 






(30 6) 






How well you get along with 










people 


46 


49 


0 


13 




(42.6) 




(0") 




Amount of social contact 


52 


43 


0 


13 




(48.1) 


(39.8) 


(0) 


(12.0) 


Self-confidence 


53 


43 


0 


12 




(49.1) 


(39.8) 


(0) 


(11.1) 


Feeling of being valued 


73 


26 


0 


9 




(67.6) 


(24.1) 


(0) 


(8.3) 


Life satisfaction 


59 


37 


0 


12 




(54.6) 


(34.3) 


(0) 


(11.1) 


Numbers in parentheses are 


percentages 









In the questionnaire, the older adults were also asked about their 
experience in the intergenerational program. As shown in Table 10, 96.4% of 
them felt that their experience with the children was a worthwhile use of 
their time; 88% said they would continue participating in the program, and 
95.4% said they would recommend the program to other cider persons. Thus, a 
vast majority of the older persons seem to have had a positive experience, in 
the intergenerational program. 
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Table 10 



Response 




Category^ 




Yes 


No 


No Response 


Experience with children was a 


103 


0 


5 


worthwhile use of time 


(96.4) 


(0) 


(A. 6) 


Program benefited the children 


96 


0 


12 




(88.9) 


(0) 


(11.1) 


Would continue participating 


95 


7 


6 




(88.0) 


(6.5) 


(5.6) 


Would recommend program to 


103 


1 


A 


others 


(55.4) 


(.9) 


(3.7) 



'Numbers in parentheses are percentages 



In addition, the staff members involved in the intergenerational 
programs were asked about their perceptions of the impacts of the program on 
the older adults' well-being (see Appendix J). Table 11 shows that a plurality 
of staff members perceived positive impacts in three areas of well-being. The 
areas are social interaction within the environment, self-confidence, and 
happiness. 



Table 11 

Staff's perceptions of impacts of intergenerational programs on older adults' 
well-being (N = 69) 

Response category^ 



Area of vell-being 


Positive 
Change 


No 
Change 


Negative 
Change 


No 

Response 


Elders' physical health 


10 


30 


1 


28 




(U.5) 


(43.5) . 


(1.4) 


(40.6) 


Social interaction within the 


45 


8 


1 


15 


environment 


(65.2) 


(11.6) 


(1.4) 


(21.7) 


Self-confidence 


41 


6 


1 


21 




(59.4) 


(8.7) 


(1.4) 


(30.4) 


Happiness 


57 


3 


0 


9 




(82.6) 


(4.3) 


(.0) 


(13.0) 



Numbers in parentheses are percentages. 
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Oblective 5 



The fifth objective addressed by the project was: "to contribute to 
young children's growth and learning through the development of caring 
relationships between young children and older adults." The achievement of 
this objective was assessed by the use of questionnaires distributed to the 
staff and older persons who were asked about their perceptions of the impacts 
of the program on the children (see Appendices I and J). The questionnaire 
covered areas such as physical, cognitive, social, and emotional growth, as 
well as the children's general responses to the older persons. 

Table 12 shows that 82.6% of the staff reported the children's 
responses to the older persons as positive, 11.6% as neither positive nor 
negative, and only 1.4% as negative. Thus, the majority of the staff described 
the children's responses to the older persons as positive. 



Table 12 

Staff's perceptions of children's responses to older adults (N = 69) 



Category 


# 


% 


Positive 


57 


82.6 


Neither positive 
nor' negative 


8 


11.6 


Negative 


1 


1.4 


No response 


3 


4.3 



Table 13 shows that a majority (91.3%) of the staff reported that 
the children benefited from their interactions with the older persons. The 
staff also reported (Table 1^-) on various areas in which they judged 
the children as having benefited. These areas were learning (58.0%), behavior 
(42.0%), emotional growth (62.3%), and socialization (89.9%). Thus, 
beneficial effects to the children were reported in four areas by a plurality 
of the staff. 
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Table 13 

Staff's responses to the question, "Did the children benefit 
from interacting with the older adults?" (N » 69) 



Category # 

Yes 63 9U3 

No 1 1.4 

Undecided 5 7.2 



Table 14 

Areas in which staff judged children as having benefited (N = 69) 

Area # % 

Learning 40 58.0 

Behavior 29 42.0 

Emotional growth 43 62.3 

Socialization 62 89 . 9 



As shown in Table 15, 60.9% of the staff reported that the 
children shared their experiences with their families. This seems to support 
the report that the children responded positively to the older persons. 
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Table 15 



Staff's reoorts on whether the children shared their experiences with their 
families (N = 69) 



Category 



% 



Yes 

No 

Not sure 



42 
6 
21 



60.9 
8.7 
30.4 



Table 16 

Staff's r&ports on impacts on day-care children (N = 61) 



Response category^ 



Area 


Positive 
Change 


No 
Cnange 


Negative 
Change 


Not 
Applicabl 


Talking ability 


43 


13 


0 


5 




(70.5) 


(21.3) 


(0) 


(8.2) 


Reading ability 


4 


13 


1 


43 




(6.6) 


(21.3) 


(1.6) 


(70.5) 


Spelling 


2 


12 


1 


46 




(3.3) 


(19.7) 


(1.6) 


(75.4) 


Vocabulary 


29 


15 


1 


16 




(47.5) 


(24.6) 


(1.6) 


(26.2) 


Interest in drawing 


28 


18 


0 


15 


and painting 


(45.9) 


(29.5) 


(0) 


(24.6) 


Interest in numbers 


8 


21 


0 


32 




(13.1) 


(34.4) 


(0) 


(52.5) 


Interest in puzzles 


23 


21 


0 


17 




(37.3) 


(34.4) 


(0) 


(27.9) 


Problem solving 


22 


19 


0 


10 




(36.1) 


(31.1) 


(0) 


(16.4) 


Manipulative skills 


27 


21 


0 


13 




(44.3) 


(34.4) 


(0) 


(21.3) 
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Table 16 (Continued) 



Response categoryO- 

Positive No Negative Not 
Area Change Change Change Applicable 



Socialization 


40 


13 


0 


8 




(65.6) 


(21.3) 


(0) 


(13.1) 


Self-discipline 


29 


25 


0 


7 




(^7.5) 


(41.0) 


(0) 


(11.5) 


Orderliness 


32 


18 


0 


11 




(52.5) 


(30.0) 


(0) 


(18.0) 


Fighting 


16 


30 


1 


14 




(26.2) 


(A9.2) 


(1.6) 


(23.0) 


General behavior 


35 


17 


1 


8 




(57.4) 


(27.9) 


(1.6) 


(13.1) 


Attention span 


34 


19 


0 


8 




(55.7) 


(31.1) 


(0) 


(13.1) 


Conforming with 


30 


19 


0 


12 


routines 


(49.2) 


(31.1) 


(0) 


(19.7) 


Interest in older 


55 


5 


0 


1 


people 


/ Art f\ \ 

(90.2) 


(8.2) 


(0) 


(1.6) 


Self-concept 


39 


17 


0 


5 




(63.9) 


(27.9) 


(0) 


(8.2) 


Self-feeding 


11 


24 


0 


26 




(18.0) 


(39.3) 


(0) 


(42.6) 


Toilet training 


7 


24 


0 


30 




(11.5) 


(39.3) 


(0) 


(49.2) 


Crying 


17 


24 


0 


20 




(27.9) 


(39.3) 


(0) 


(32.8) 


Physical exercise 


14 


25 


0 


22 




(23.0) 


(42.0) 


(0) 


(36.1) 


General physical 


21 


22 


0 


18 


activity 


(34.4) 


(36.1) 


(0) 


(29.5) 



Numbers in parentheses are percentages. 



The staff of child care centers were asked to assess the impacts of 
the program on the young children in 23 areas. As shown in Table 16, either a 
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plurality or majority of staff reported positive changes in the following 12 
areas: (1) talking ability, (2) vocabulary, (3) interest in drawing and 
painting, (4) manipulative skills, (5) socialization, (6) self-discipline, (7) 
orderliness, (8) general behavior, (9) attention span, (10) conforming with 
routines, (11) interest in older people, and (12) self-concept* 

The older adults were also asked whether they felt the children 
benefited from the program. As shown in Table 10, a vast majority (88*9%) of 
the older adults said that the program was beneficial to the children. This 
percentage of older adults is very close to the percentage of staff (91*3%) 
responding to the same question (Table 13) • 

DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the evaluation results presented in the preceding section indicate, 
this project has been very successful in achieving each of its objectives. 
The two-day training workshops were well-received and resulted in a highly 
significant improvement in the participants* knowledge about intergenerational 
programs and program development. The target of fifty intergenerational 
programs was easily exceeded. The cooperation among staff from the aging and 
child care networks proved to be an important factor in contributing to the 
development of new intergenerational programs. Agencies serving older persons 
or children and youth which had previously been interested in 
intergenerational programming now found a group of children and youth or older 
adults, respectively, with whom to collaborate* By approaching the program 
implementation responsibilities collaboratively, both agencies were able to 
achieve the program results which eluded their separate, isolated efforts. 
Finally, the intergenerational programs which were the result of these 
collaborations are contributing to the older participants' feelings of 
well-being and to the children's growth and learning. The caring 
relationships which are forming between the older adults and children are 
serving to reinforce the commitment of the staff who dedicated their energy to 
develop these intergenerational programs. 

To help understand the reasons for this success, it is appropriate to 
begin with an examination of the two-day training workshops which constituted 
the centerpiece of this project. First of all, the training was planned for 
staff from both the aging and child care networks, and a systematic attempt 
was made to match aging and child care agencies prior to the actual trainings 
In this way the staff from the agencies which would collaborate on 
implementing the intergenerational program were able to forge their 
relationships beginning with the training. To facilitate the development of 
these relationships, training activities were planned which assisted the 
participants in recognizing the complementary nature of their respective 
interests in intergenerational programs. 

With its emphasis on developing realistic plans, the training also 
helped the participants to provide a specific focus and direction for their 
ideas. Frequently, the participants were advised to scale down the scope 
of their ideas to a more manageable level, to plan small programs that would 
stand the best chance of succeeding, and to build upon this success. This 
strategy proved to be an important one in further cementing the interagency 
collaborations. With a program's goals kept within reasonable expectations. 
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the collaborating staff were able to experience success which contributed to 
their confidence in expanding their program and working toward the realization 
of the larger prograr they originally had in mind. 

The detailed program planning process which formed the heart of the 
training program, moreover, constantly urged the participants to define what 
needed to be done, who would be responsible for doing it, and when it should 
be accomplished. In this way the participants systematically provided detail 
to their understanding of their roles and responsibilities as well as the 
roles and responsibilities of their counterparts from the cooperating 
agencies. This procedure helped the participants to reduce the sometimes 
overwhelming problem of developing a new program to more manageable dimensions 
by identifying specific tasks which they felt competent to undertake. 

In addition to the training workshops, two other activities of this 
project made a significant contribution to its success. Ongoing support was 
provided to the training participants in the form of periodic telephone calls 
from the project staff ^nd two follow-up workshops. The telephone calls were 
important in providing individual assistance to the participants and in giving 
the participants an opportunity to report their successes. This periodic 
contact also communicated to the participants that the project staff were 
interested in and concerned about the participants' progress anv^ encouraged 
them to make a serious attempt to implement tlieir plans. 

The follow-up workshops provided another link in building a support 
system for the project participants. At these workshops, the participants 
shared accounts of their progress, describing their successes and the 
obstacles with which they must contend. Attention was then focused on group 
problem solving to provide alternative strategies to ccpe with the obstacles. 
In this way the source of continuing support was slowly shifted from the 
project staff to the local network of participants in each of the regions of 
Pennsylvania in which the training and follow-up workshops were conducted. 
The success of this strategy has already been seen in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania where the project participants have established a schedule of support 
meetings for themselves. 

Based on the success of this project and this analysis of some of the 
contributing factors to that success, the following recommendations are 
offered to other systems which are considering the replication of this model. 

1. Involve decision-makers at the participating agencies from the 
outset to establish a supportive climate within the agencies for 
intergenerational program development and to ensure that they 
understand the expectations of their agency. 

2. Provide adequate preparation and planning time to ensure that 
pairs of agencies — serving young children and older 

adults — participate in the project. 

3. Emphasize the development of intergenerational programs by 
cooperating teams of staff from agencies serving young children 
and serving older adults in which each staff person has 
complementary roles and responsibilities. 
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A, Present a systematic program implementation model which breaks the 
procedures down into conceptually discrete, manageable activities, 

5. Provide systematic follow-up support for the participants to help 
them with problems and maintain their commitment to develop 
intergenerational programs • 

6, Develop a strategy to support the establishment of local or 
regional networks of agencies involved in intergenerational 
program development. 

In conclusion, it was clearly demonstrated that the approach under- 
taken in this project provides an effective model for enabling the 
establishment of cooperatively developed intergenerational programs on a 
statewide basis. The training provided by Generations Together, moreover, 
served to motivate the participants and prepare them to develop their own 
programs with ongoing, follow-up support. 
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APPENDIX A Deve loping InterKenerational Program s 

Jointl y with the'A ging and Child Ca r e Netwo rks in Pennsylvania 

PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT 

Generations Together, a program at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
received a grant award from the Department of Health and Human Services to 
work \d.th professionals from the aging and child care networks throughout 
Pennsylvania in developing intergenerational programs involving young children 
and older adults. The ultimate goals of this program are: to con*.ribute to 
older adults' feelings of well-being through their involvement as support per- 
sons to young children, and to contribute to young children's growth and learn- 
ing through the development of carirg relationships between the young children 
and older adults. To accomplish these goals, Generations Together will offer 
training and support to staff from agencies in Pennsylvania that serve young 
children and older people — at no cost to the participants or their agencies. 

Training Content 

The content for the 2-day training includes: 

. rationale for and benefits of intergenerational programs 
. varieties of intergenerational programs 

. strategies for introducing the concept of intergenerational programs 

to other agency staff and to potential older adult participants 
. program implementation planning 

• roles of older volunteers and participating staff 
. orientation and training of participants 

. development of older volunteer-child care staff teams 
. support and recognition of older volunteers and staff 

• program assessment 

The outcome of the training will be the preparation of written plans that 
address: a) what needs to be done; b) who will do it: and c) when it will occur. 
The participants will also have learned the content and practiced the skills 
needed to implement their plans. 

Training Schedule and Location 

The 2-day training will be held in each of the following 5 geographical 

areas of Pennsylvania. 

Reg j on Projected Location Dates 

Central PA Harrisburg January 10 & 11, 1984 

Southeastern PA Kennett Square January 24 & 25, 1984 

Northeastern PA Wilkes-Barre February 7 & 8, 1984 

Southwestern PA Monessen February 21 & 22 , 1984 

Northwestern PA Erie March 6 & 7, 1984 

Participation 

This program is intended for staff representing such aging and child care 

network agencies as: 

. senior centers . day care centers 

. senior citizen housing sites . infant-toddler programs 

. nursing homes . head start programs 

etc. 

The criteria for determining participants include: 
. interest in intergenerational programs 
. initiative in implementing new programs 

. interest in collaborating \^7lth staff fro»Ti other community agencies 
. willingness to devote the necessary time to participate in training and 
subsequently to implement the intergenerational program plans 
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Inquiries about this program may be addressed to: 

Charles Lyons 
Telephone: (412) 624-5468 
Generations Together 
600A Thackeray Hall 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

USE THE FORM BELOW TO NOMINATE YOURSELF OR A COLLEAGUE TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS PROGRAM 

- -detach here- 



^'ame Position 

Address Agency 



Telephone 



Training Region Central Southeast Northeast 

Southwest Northx^est 

A counterpart child care/aging network agency serving the same community as 

ny agency is: (Please provide name, address, telephone number, and contact person.) 



Please return to Generations Together by January 6, 1984. 
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APPENDIX B 



Lists of Participants 



TRAINING WORKSHOP 



Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly 
with the Aging and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania 

January 10 and 11, 1984 
Central Region 



Mary Lou Adams 
Service Manager 

Dauphin County Area Agency on Aging 
17 S. 2nd Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17112 

Steva B. Arnold 
Director of Activities 
Quincy United Methodist Home 
P.O. Box 217 
Quincy, PA 17237 

Brenda Brabham 
Director Senior Center 
Lutheran Social Services 
1050 Pennsylvania Avenue 
York, PA 17402 

Marilyn Chastek 
Director 

Mechanicsburg Senior Adult Center 
102 W. Allen Street 
Mechanicsburgf PA 17055 

Peigi Cook 
Director 

Lutheran Social Services-SR 
Learning Tree Child Care 
1075 Old Harrisburg Road 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 

Daniel Cramer 
Director 

Children's School of New Cumberland 
16th and Erandt Avenue 
New Cumberland, PA 17070 



Virginia Creasey 

LPN & Direct or-Zion Adult Day Care 
Susquehanna Health Service 
C304 Crown Avenue 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 

Janet Cross 

Parenting Education Coordinator 
Migrant Child Development Program 
103 R. Carlisle Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 

Lynn Everhart 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Children's Play Room 
1301 Sycamore Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 

Chris Gipe 

Psychologist - Board Member 
Zion Adult Day Care Center 
15 S. 4th Street 
Hc-risburg, PA 17101 

Susan Guisler 

Educational Supervisor 

Huntingdon County Child Development 

723 Partland Avenue 

Huntingdon, PA 16652 



Sandra Hileman 
RSVP 

Blair County Office of Services 

for the Aging 
1320 Twelfth Avenue 
Altoona, PA 16601 
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Twila Hollingshead 

Caseworker /Activity Coordinator 

Huntingdon-Bedford-Fulton Agency on Aging 

915 Washington Street 

Box 372 

Huntingdon, PA 16652 

Clarice Kendall 
Director 

Wee Care Child Day Care 
1700 State Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17103 

Melinda Koons 
Program Coordinator 
Susquehanna Health Services 
4804 Crown Avenue 
Harrisburg., PA 17109 
Zion Adult Day Care 
15 S 4th Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 

June Leader 
Center Director 

C.A.P. Child Development Program 
630 Rockland Street 
Lancaster, PA 17602 

Susan T. Levine 

Educational Coordinator 

Day Care Services of Blair County 

P.O. Box 70 

Altoona, PA 16603 

Barbara Lindenbaum 

Director of Senior Center 

Area Agency on Aging of Centre County 

Philipsburg Senior Center 

300 N. Front Street 

Philipsburg, PA 36866 

Jacqueline M. Little 

Dauphine County Coordinator 

TRI-County Retired Senior Volunteer Program 

26 South Second Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17101 



Elaine Livas 
Director 

Senior Action Center 
Salvation Army 
P.O. Box 309 
Carlisle, PA 17103 

Judy Maietta 
Executive Director 
Carlisle Day Care Center 
54 S. Bedford Street 
Carlisle, PA 17013 

Linda McAllister 
Teacher 

Blair County Head Start 
P.O. Box 992 
Altoona, PA 16601 

Ruth Miller 
Classroom Staff 

Day Care Services of Blair County 
P.O. Box 70 
Altoona, PA 16601 

Dorothy Orr 
Site Supervisor 
Crispus Attucks Day Care 
605 S. Duke Street 
York, PA 17403 

Connie Shafer 
Education Coordinator 
Blair County Head Start 
P.O. Box 992 
Altoona, PA 16603 

Chris Smith 
Director 

Bedford/Fulton County Head Start 
231 S Juliana Street 
Bedford, PA 
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Frances Stevenson 
Teacher 

Blair County Head Start 
P.O. Box 992 
Altoona, PA 16602 

Paula Thornbloom 
Assistant Director 
Child Development Council 
111 Sowers Street 
State Colles-^, PA 16801 

Kim Umbrell 
Director 

Children's Day Care 
Susquehanna Health Services 
4804 Crown Avenue 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 

Vince Vasile 
Center Director 

Lancaster Child Development Program (CAP) 
630 Rockland Street 
Lancaster, PA 17601 



Maxine Weirich 
Senior Center Manager 
Agency on Aging 
915 Washington Street 
Huntingdon, PA 16652 

Vicki Wilcox 
County Coordinator 
TRI-County RSVP 
26 S, Second Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 

Linda Wiser 

Assistant Director and 

Lead Teacher 
Carlisle Day Care Center 
54 S. Bedford Street 
Carlisle, PA 17013 

Mary D. Zepp 

Community Servic s Coordinator 
Adams County Office for Aging 
100 W, Stratton Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
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TRAINING WORKSHOP 
Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly 
with the Aging and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania 

February 7 and 8, 1984 
Northeast Region 



Iva Adams 

Senior Citizen Site Manager 
Monroe County Area Agency on Aging 
62 Analomink Street 
East Stroudsburg, PA 18301 

Raomi Alamar 

Director of Volunteers 

Meals on Wheels of Lackawanna Co» 

1003 Jefferson Avenue 

Scranton, PA 18510 

Suella Anwyll 
Center Manager 

Monroe County Area Agency on Aging 

62 Analomink Street 

East Stroudsburg, PA 18301 

Mary Jane Bradley 

Owner - Hickory Dickory Dock 

Nursery School 

12 S» Hickory Street 

Mt* Carmel, PA 17851 

Karen Bronsberg 
Education Coordinator 
Child Development Council 
9 East Market Street 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 

Cindy Buckman 

Center Director 

Child Development Council 

9 Market Strest 

Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 

Fran Cagnassola 

Associate Professor of Education 
Marywood College 
Center for Human Services 
Scranton, PA 18509 

Nancy Callear 
Administrative Assistant 
Bradford County Day Care 
Box 189 

Towanda, PA 18848-0189 
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Janice Carpenter 
Center Supervisor 
Bradford County Day Care 
c/c Main Elementary School 
220 River Street 
Athens, PA 18810 

I'lary N» Caso 
Senior Center Director 
Luzerne/Wyoming Co. B.E.A. 
Ill Penn Boulevard 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 

Lillian Colbert 
Homemaker 

Lackawanna Co. Children & Youth 
200 Adams Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18503 

Patrxcia M. Crone 
Deputy Director 
Northumberland County 
Area Agency on Aging 
905 W. Juniper Street 
Shamokin, PA 17872 

Sally Edinger 

Day Care Director and Owner 
Wee Care, Inc. 
547 Main Street 
Stourdsburg, PA 18360 

Robin Flores 

Supervisor 

Community Services 

Lehigh Co. Area Agency on Aging 

523 Hamilton Street 

Allentown, PA 18101 

Evelyn S. Gurbst 

Executive Director 

Child Development Council 

Northeast Pa 

9 East Market Street 

Wilkes-Barre, PA 18703-1142 



Linda Hincken 
Center Director 

Child Development Council of NE PA 
9 E. Market Street 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18703 

Ellen Hunt 

Chore Service Coordinator 
Intake Clerk 

Scranton-Lackawanna Human Development Agency 
200 Adams Avenue 
Scran ton, PA 18503 

Sue Kinsello 
Executive Director 
Serendipity Center Inc. 
A21 Church Street 
Honesdale, PA 18431 

Gail Laskowski 
Administrator 

North Pocono Pre-School Inc. 
126 Brook Street 
Moscow, PA 18444 

Pam Lewis 

Social Services Coordinator 

Lackawanna County Head Start 

S.L.H.D.A. 

200 Adams Avenue 

Scranton, PA 18503 

Rita Link 

Early Education Director 
YWYA -Scranton 
2303 Crown Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18505 

Mary Ann Maloney, LPN 
Nursing Home Coordinator 
Interfaith Friends, Inc. 
712 Linden Street 
Scranton, PA 18503 

B.J. Myers 

Activities Coordinator 
Lewisburg United Methodist Homes 
Lewisburg, PA 17837 

Dan McGory 

Job Training/Placement Supervisor 
Schuylkill County Child Development 
Box 302 

Schuylkill, PA 17972 



Abbey O'Dor 
Center Director 
Lehigh Valley Child Care 
1600 Hanover Avenue 
Allentown, PA 18103 



Linda L. Peifer 

Executive Director 

Wayne-Pike Area Agency on Aging 

400 Broad Street 

MilforJ, PA 18337 

Jody Lyn Posner 
Senior Adult Programmer 
Jewish Community Center 
609 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18510 

Joan Potter 

Administrative Assistant 
Infant Toddler Supervisor 
North Pocono Pre-school 
and Child Care Center 
126 Brook Street 
Moscow, PA 18444 

Angela Picchio 
Activities Director 
Laurel Hill Nursing Home 
Smith & Mill Streets 
Dunnore, PA 18512 

K, J, Reimensnyder-Wagner 
Public Relations 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Lewisburg United Methodist 

Homes 
Lewisburg, PA 17837 

Peggy Rezak 
Field Coordinator 
Counselor with Senior 

Companion Program 
Telespond Senior Services 
959 Wyoming Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18509 

Marie Sarafenko 

Activities Director 

Volunteer Coordinator 

Holiday Manor ICF 

Franklyn and Mulberry Streets 

Scranton, PA 18503 
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Harriet Schectman 
Director 

Planning & Program Development 
Lackawanna County Area Agency on Aging 
200 Adams Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18503 



Irene F. Smith 
Center Director 
Bureau for Aging 
Luzerne/Wyoming Counties 
Area Agency on Aging 
111 North Penn Boulevard 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 

Ellen Stevens 
Director 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
Voluntary Action Center 
200 Adams Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18503 

Pamela Dodd Sundheim 
Student Intern - MSW 
Telespond Senior Services, Inc. 
959 Wyoming Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18509 

Ann Marie Symons 
Director 

Nutritional & Center Services 
Schuylkill Co. Area Agency on Aging 
13-15 North Center Street 
Pottsville, PA 17901 



Diane R. Tansits 
Coordinator of Supportive 

Services 
Area Agency on Aging 
701 Main Street 
Towanda, PA 18848 

Bev Varner 

Activities Director 

Sayre House, Inc. 

N. Elmer Avenue Services 

Sayre, PA 18840 

Patricia Werner 
Director 

Senior Center Services 
Luzerne/Wyoming Counties 
Office for Aging 
111 North Penn Blvd. 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 

Paul Zarick 
Administrator 
Boarding Home 
Mountain View Home 
R.D. #1 Box 228 
Shamkin, PA 17872 
111 North Penn Blvd. 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18702 
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TRAINING WORKSHOP 



Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly 
with the Aging and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania 

March 6 and 7, 1984 
Northwest Region 



Betty Thornton 
Central City NATO 
1616 Parade Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Susan Bratton 
Center Coordinator 
Erie AAA/GECAC 
18 W. 9th 
Erie, PA 16501 

Kathleen Britton 
Teacher 

Day Care Services, Inc. 
c/o Head Start 
1328 Liberty Street 
Franklin, PA 16323 

James Brown 
Principal 

St, Mary^s Grade School 
310 E. 10th Street 
Erie, PA 16503 

Jennie Carter 
Meadville Senior Center 
381 Chestnut Street 
Meadville, PA 16335 

Jessie Comer 
Central City NATO 
1616 Parade Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Betty M.Drake 
Director 

N.E. Senior Center - GECAC 

18 West Main Street (Main Office) 

Erie, PA 16501 

North East Senior Center 

50 East Main Street 

North East, PA 16428 



Sister Mary Louis Eichenlaub, O.B, 
Aging Ministry 
St, Mary Parish 
315 E. 9th Street 
Erie, P^ 16503 

Patricia L. Person 
Director 

Corry Senior Center 
18 West 9th Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Dolores Gaines 

Director 

RSVP 

GECAC 

18 West 9th Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Michael F, Gallagher 
Program Director /Social Worker 
Mercy Center on Aging 
AAA East Grandview Blvd. 
Erie, PA 16504 

Jack E. Hall 

Senior Center Manager II 
Venango County AAA 
P.O. Box 231 
Franklin, PA 16323 

Anna Hollertz 
Director 

RSVP - Elk & Cameron 
North Central PA OHS 
P.O. Box A 
Ridgeway, PA 15853 

Irene Horrigan 
Director 

Senior Center GECAC 
18 West 9th Street 
Erie, PA 16401 
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Kamila King 
Program Supervisor 
GECAC 
Head Start 
18 West 9th Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Dottie Lapsley 
Planner/Program Director 
Jefferson County AAA 
Jefferson County Service Cent 
RD #5 

Brookville, PA 15825 

Jan Mandel 
Administrator 

Jewish Community Religious School 
930 Liberty Street 
Erie, PA 16502 

Sister Margie Park 
Administrator and Teacher 
Mercy Center on the Arts 
AAA East Grandview Blvd. 
Erie, PA 1650A 

Jan Pi St one 
Coordinator 

Geriatric Health Service 
Saint Vincent Health Center 
232 West 25th Street 
Eire, PA 165AA 

Sister Rita Pruchniewski 
Book Keeper/Program Director 
Benetwood Apts. 
6A1 Troupe Road 
Harborcreek, PA 16A21 

Gloria Scienski 
Erie West Senior Center 
7th and Cascade 
Erie, PA 16502 



Barbara Singer 
Senior Adult Coordinator 
Jewish Community Council 
1001 State Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Sister M. Anita Songer 
Executive Director 
Mercy Center on Aging 
AAA E. Grandview Blvd. 
Erie, PA 1650A 

Yvonne Strobel 
Associate Director 
Inter-Church Ministries of 

Northern PA 
252 West 7th Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Laurel Swartz 

Instructor 

Gannon-Villa 

A29 West 6th Street 

Erie, PA 16507 

Dee Wilson 
Director 

TRI-Boro Senior Center 
GECAC 

18 West 9th Street 
Erie, PA 16501 

Patricia L. Wysocki 

Teacher 

Head Start 

1328 Liberty Street 

Franklin, PA 16323 
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TRAINING WORKSHOP 

Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly 
with the Aging and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania 

January 24 and 25, 1984 
Southeast Region 



Nora Adelmann 

Assistant to the Executive Director 

Kendal-Crosslands 

Box 100 

Kennett Square, PA 19348 

Ann C. Blanchard 
Director 

Volunteer Services 

Frankford Hospital 

Frankford Avenue & Wakeling St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19124 

Christine Bradley 
Calvary Christian Pre-School 
Calvary Lutheran Church 
1009 Elizabeth Avenue 
Laureldale, PA 19605 

Barbara Brenner 

Social Worker 

Dept. of Public Welfare 
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lEIMERATIONS 
IZIOGETHER 

Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 
Senior Citizen Ai^<sts' Resource Program 
Senior Center Intergenerational Program 
Curriculum on Aging Program 
Service-Learning Programs 




Day 1 



9:30 - 9:50 

9i50 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:15 

10:15 - 11:00 



11:00 - 11:15 
11 :1B - 11:30 



11:30 
11:45 



11:45 
12:15 



Developing Intergenerational Programs 
Jointly with the Aging and Child Care 
Networks in Pennsylvania 

APPENDIX C 
Training Workshop Agenda 



TRAINING WORKSHOP AGENDA 



Registration and Pre-Test 

HANDOUT: Pre-Test 
Overview of Project and Objectives for Training 

HANDOUT: Workshop Agenda 

Introduction of Participants 

- Name - Agency - Expectations 

Background, Rationale, and Benefits of Intergenerational 
Programs 

- definition of intergenerational programs 

- long range impact on society 

- short term impact on participants 

. HANDOUTS: Charting the Grandperson Galaxy 

Reflec' (Regina) 

Intergenerational Education: Young and 
Old Together 

The Impact of Intergenerational Programs 
on Children's Growth and Older 
Person's Life Satisfaction 

Seniors Are Growing, But Not Old 

Needs and Benefits Worksheet 

Memorandum from Gorham Black 

Selected Bibliography 

BREAK 

Overview of the Child Care Network and the Aging Network 

HANDOUT: Partial Listing of Agency Contacts 

Slide/Tape Presentation of the Adopted Grandparents Program 

Criteria for Effective Intergenerational Programs 

HANDOUT: Universal Characteristics of Successful 
Intergenerational Programs 



University Center for Social and Urban Research 
600 A Thackeray Hall © University of Pittsburgh © Pittsburgh, PA 15260 o (412) 624-5470 
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12:15 - 1:15 LUNCH BREAK 

1:15 - 2:15 Activities for Intergenerational Programs 

- Young Children with Active Older People 

- Young Children with Frail Elders 

HANDOUTS: Possible Activities for Intergenerational 
Programs Worksheet 
Silver Threads Among -the Gold 
Instant Grandchildren 

Bridge Between Nursery School and Nursing Home 
(Refer to Ginnane's Paper) 

2:15 - 2:45 Program Goal(s), Activities, and Collaborators 

HANDOUT: Developing Intergenerational Programs/ 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 

2:45 - 3:00 Obtaining Agency Approvals 

3:00 - 3:15 BREAK 

3:15 - 4:15 Planning Recruitment 

- Complete Questions 1, 3, 5 

- Role Play Scenarios for Questions 2, 4 

- Recruitment Guidelines 

HANDOUTS: Planning a Strategy for Recruitment of 

Volunteers 

4:15 - 4:30 Closure to Day 1 and Announcements 
DAY 2 

9:30 - 11:00 Planning for Orientation and Training of Participants 

HANDOUTS: Problem Solving Questionnaire 

Preparation of Participants Worksheet 
Effective Ways to Work with Children 
Effective Ways to Work with Volunteers 
Guidelines for Volunteering 

11:00 - 11:15 BREAK 

11:15 - 12:15 Anticipating Maintenance and Support Needs 

HANDOUT: Problem Solving Questionnaire 
12:15 - 1:30 LUNCH BREAK 
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1:30 - 1:45 Preparing Evaluation Strategies 

HANDOUT: Problem Solving Questionnaire 

1:45 - 2:30 Funding Concerns: Costs and Resources 

HANDOUT: Problem Solving Questionnaire 

2:30 - 3:00 Open Problem Solving 

3:00 - 3:15 BREAK 

3:15 - 3:45 Preparation of a Working Plan 

HANDOUT: Projected Plan for Program Implementation 
3:45 - 4:15 Post-Test and Evaluation 

HANDOUT: Post-Test 
4:15 - 4:30 Closure to Day 2 and Announcements 
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APPENDIX D 




ZIENERATIONS 
OGETHER 

Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 
Senior Citizen Artists' Resource Program 
Senior Center Intergenerational Program 
Curriculum on Aging Program 
Service-Learning Programs 




Training Workshop Handouts 

Developing Intergenerational Programs 
Jointly with the Aging and Child Care 
Networks in Pennsylvania 



Overview of Workshop Agenda 



Day 1 
Morning 



Registration and Pre-Workshop Questionnaire 

Overview of Project and Objectives for Workshop 

Background and Rationale for Intergenerational Programs 

The Adopted Grandparents Program 

Criteria for Successful Intergenerational Programs 



Afternoon 



. Activities for Intergenerational Programs 

. Identification of Specific Goals and Activities 

. Agency Program Approval and Support 

. Recruitment of Participants (Staff, Children, Elders) 



Pay 2 
Morning 



Orientation and Training of Participants 
Maintenance and Support Needs 



Afternoon 



. Program Evaluation Strategies 

. Funding Concerns: Costs and Resources 

. Any Other Problems 

. Preparation of a Working Plan 

. Post-Workshop Questionnaire 

. Clo sure and Announcements 
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Martha Mehta 



t^l^^^4-l^A 4-t'%/x Human treasure may be sitting 

v><nar ling iiie « « the end of 

a bus line - but within reach 



Grandpersoii Galaxy 



of the neighborhood school. 
Teaching-Learning Communis 
ties of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has found this treasure - 
12S volunteers now teaching 
in 16 schools. The results are 
enormously gratifying. 



ben he saidi ire tO sUr* 
folk,*" CaxI S^GUi was tugsestini that 
there is a **casmic connection^ which 
links us to the unexplored galtxies of an 
ex|«indint univ^^. The potential for 
findini intelligen! ^kin** on a distant 
star keeps us inventing new ways to 
unk>ck the heavens. Our manipulation 
of telescopes* radio waves* deep^ish 
scanning, and computer an^sis makes 
it possible to bridge light-years in 
minutes, and possibly ^d^over** the 
kin we can never actually meet* 

Nomian Cousins is more concerned 
that we invent new ways to discover 
humankind* In a Saturday Review edi- 
torial be writes, *^e are wide-eyed in 
contemplating the possibility that life 
may exist elsewhere in the universe, but 
we wear blinders when contemplating 
the possibilities of life on earth*"* He 
reasons that ^he main failure of educa* 
tion is that it has not prepared people to 
comprehend matters concerning hunun 
destiny'* or that **the health o.f the 
human species depends on the realiza- 
tion by enough people that they are alt 
connected to one another*** 

^f millions of human beings who 
are unplugged from a decent existence 
in numberless ways,** Cousins asks, 
•Vhat of the 20 million Americans who 
have been unplugged from society at the 
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age of 65? They have all the advantages 
that come from experience, they can 
produce at a high level, and many of 
them are in excellent health. No matter. 
Society hu decreed that they shall be 
severed** from a productive role. * 

The Teaching*Leaming Communities 
project (T-LC) in Ann Arbor's public 
schools is inventing new .ways to 
plug the senior citizen back in. Cunent* 
ly, hundreds of children are **ap« 
prenticed** to 12S ^grandpersons** ac« 
tively involved in 16 schools. They 
come from sing)e dwellings as well as 
nursing and retirement homes, are 
multi-ethnic, of every social bsckground 
and occupation, and range in age from 
60 to 87. Thus far the array of projects 
includes fine art, graphics, crafts, wood* 
woridng, carpentry, photography, film 
making, weaving, knitting, lace makinga 
music, movement, reading, story telling, 
and also exchanj^; the gift of caring 
and experimenting together. 

Although the philosophy and day*to« 
day functioning of the project have 
remained fairly constant since its in* 
ception nearly six years ago, Jie ramifi* 
cations are now becoming so extensive 
that project innovator Qrol Tice caii 
offer .shelter for both Sigan*s and 
Cousins*s concerns under the T*LC um* 
brella: Grandpcrsons are *View kin** that 
Uds actually cm meet. When grand* 
persons join with kids, a creative con* 
nection is formed which moves both 
backward and forward through time. 
This new **community** becomes an 
^extended family** in the neighborhood 
school, giving the children craftsman- 
ship skills plus a humr.a and historical 
connection. And it offers the grand- 



persons a contributing role. According 
to Tice, **Creativity is expressed through 
the rhythm of learning where it meets. 
hkr Many new sHUs are mastered, 
with significant podthre influence oo 
learning in general. 

T*LC started when lice was an art 
teacher irfio wanted to find out what 
senior dtizeiu could offer in her cIas^ 
rooms. She recruited a few and per- 
sonally transported them from school to. 
school, following a very hectic schedule. 
Recently! one of those volunteers, &o<^ 
82 years old and still with the program, 
looked back nostal^caUy to the pioneer 
days of T-LC and asked, *^en are W9 
gc^g to go gaUoping aO over town again 
the way we used to?** Two years and' 
many rniles later, the Ann Atbor Sdiqol 
District receWed a Title UI grant to 
together a staff to devetop and test lie . 
idea on a larger scale. Currently, T-I^C is 
in its second grant period ^witb. 
$130,000, a sUfT of five, a number of 
aides, and a team of external evaluators. 
Carol 'Hce, who thinks of herself as tht 
person who ••composes the whole,** ii 
still in, charge of gtDoping, but now it*s 
the project itself which is on the move^ 
doubling in size from year to year. . 

Coati and Grandptrsons • 

Initially, the goal was to establish 
laboratory settings in the school art 
program, using senior citizens as support 
teams to foster children*s skijUs in cres-* 
tive, constructive, and criticd thinkinf- 
The seniors would woric primarily 
areas of the arts and craftsmanship, wiihi 
possible expansion to other areas of 
competence. 
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• Art wu cboKn because **the euence 
of art is integration, a bringing togetlier 
of conaeti materials which can bt 
' touched, moved, uken apart, and put 
rtogeiher in new ways* Art skills can ilso 
he used to appropriate knowledge In 
areas of the basic curriculum, iwch u 
leading, mathematici, science^ and so* 
dal studies, and therefore bridge aU 
^cts of the curriculum.** In addition, 
ffi immediate feeUng for divene cu!« 
tares, ethnic groups, and living history 
on be experienced through the penond 
symbols, folk art, and customs carried 
tsto the classrooms by the grand* 
persons. Hiis has been dramatically 
demonstrated by T*IjC*s most recent 
innovation, a minicourse in Chinest 
language and culture successfully led by 
four elderly Chinese (non*En|^*q}eak* 
tng) women. The children are using 
brush and ink for Chinese calligraphy 
and have learned, among many other 
aspects of Chinese cultiire, to write and 
recognize many words and symbob. In 
these apprenticeship situationst the 
tangible products, be they door 
blockers, puzzles, hooked rugs, chop- 
sticb, map reading, or interesting 
memories, art simply part of an ongoing 
PfOcess of skin nusteiy and creative 
thinking. 

Recently a 10-yea7<o!d boy, working 
on his eleventh row of knitting, con* 
fided: •TTiey don*t knit like this in 
Germany.** How do you know? he wu 
Mked. *14y mother camt from tbere» 



and she casts on double.** Why do they 
do it that way? **Because they usually 
use just one round needle.** As the 
period progressed* the boy dropped a 
stitch or two and was helped by his 
patient and observant grandperson, who 
wtt also helping four other knitters, all 
boys, seated comforubly ground a 
uble. When the bell rang to leave, the 
boy leaned over to his mentor and said, 
**I just love learning*** Transfer of posl- 
tive attitudes from successful T-LC ac- 
tivities to learning in general is observed 
so frequently that the T-LC staff can 
conflderitly claim: Something is cUcking 
in that situation besides knit^g, 
needles. 

Charting the Unknown 

It was only natural* that a certain 
amount of healthy skepticism existed at 
first about whether older citizens and 
schoolchfldren would ^get along** to- 
gether* T-LC started at a time when 
some senior groups and youth groups in 
Ann Arbor were in conflict concerning 
the use of certain dty recreational 
facilities* ^ce the youth of the city 
had an extensive recreational program 
and extensive facilities were available, 
seniors were determined to get a better 
share of some of the facilities. The 
staking of claims by rival groups was not 
ahvays gentle. Therefore, even educators 
who favored exploring the idea of in* 
tegrating seniors into the schools wor- 




ried that this controversy might spill 
over into the T-LC concept. Another 
worry expressed at the beginning was, 
Are senior citizens creative? The im- 
plication was that they are not. StiU 
another potentially tricky question; 
How do you screen senior citizens for 
participation? 

None of these turned out to be 
legitimate concerns. Grandpcrsons and 
children can and do hit it off im- 
mediately, whether or not there is a 
group conflict at another level of power. 
The screening question was also 
solved simply: The seniors would be 
self-screening, simply saying yes or no 
when asked. Instead of placing institu* 
tional filters between the problem and 
the solution, the planners allowed ^'will 
to participato** to become the sot. 
criterion for selection. Liter dai 
showed that will and attitude are tht 
keys to successful participation, not 
health and mobility, as might have been 
expected. By the time the project 
blessed with Title Ul funds, these quiV 
tions, at least, had been answered. 

As for the creativity question, Tice 
and her staff are motivated by the belief 
that ^each person has h^ own native 
light, often lodged just short of expre^ 
don, only needing a •connection,* a 
stimulus. T*LC was meant to be the 
invisible door to that connection.** But, 
if worse came to worst and that door 
was harder to open than she imagined, 
grandpcrsons would be no less creative 

"Art was chosen because 'the essence 
of art is intedratjon, a bringing together 
of concrete materials which cin L 
touched, moved, uken apart, and 
together In new ways.' '* 

Here Mrs. Helene -Schwartz, for 
whom art has been a lifelong avocation, 
teaches the use of watercolors. 
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itn tny other segment of lociety, 
hich includes teachers, administntors, 
.id kids. 

On this score, too, the facts are now 
n: Crandpcrsons take readily to new 
naicriab and ideas. They impart crafts* 
aanship skills in a way that children 
:ke and respect. In one three-month 
<riod, 246 projects were completed 
ising 32 different types of ait media 
anging from oil pastels to clay, ityro- 
oam» balsa wood, tongue depressors, 
ilywood, film, and potting soil. Among 
ools used were brushes and palettes, 
jiittmg needles and looms, jigsaws and 
.and saws, cameras and video equip* 
nent, flower pots and garden tools. 
!ome forgotten arts, such as lace mak* 
ng» were rediscovered. Puzzles were 
'esigned and made from wood with 
lizzying inventiveness. Some products, 
^ch as the hooked rugs, are just plain 
leautiful. Others, such as the 'toast 

•etrieval system" made from two tongue 
[epressors, deserve a patent* 

Two Keys to Creativity 

Hce and the T*LC curriculum 
pecialist, Mary Critchell, feel there are 
wo keys which govern the invisible 
loor to such creativity. One is stated 
legatively; There can be no sipgje 
nodel for integrating grandpersons into 
he chssrooin.** Each grandperson and 
:ach teacher vdth each smaU group of 
hildren form an individual lab setting, 
rhe teacher takes the initiative for 
nviting senior citizen participation, 
fhcn, through friendly, informal con* 
^^ersation, specific activities are chosen 
^^cordtng to the skills of the volunteers. 
^^The age of the student group and its size 
ind contact frequency are adjusted to 
.uit the grandpersons. Some prefer 
/ounger, some older elementary chil- 
iren. Some can easily handle mixed 
iges. Some work easily with teen* 
igers - and even become a part of that 
jeer group. Some sit quietly and let the 
:hOdren come to them. Others take the 
nitiattve to organize a group around an 
ictivity. The size of the student group 
-nust also be adjusted to the activity 
tself. For example, knitting can be 
supervised best in groups no larger than 
five. .Woodwork using a jigsaw also 
*equire$ a small group, whereas garden- 
ing and flov^er arranging can be done 
ivith 10 children. Each lab setting re* 
quires fine tuning. Most T-LC grand* 
persons are in the schools for half-day 
periods once or twice a week. 
The second important key, and one 
is especially close to the heart of 
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Mary CritcheD» ti that ^grandpersons 
must be seen u *fivers* who help us 
rescue the wisdom and values contained 
In our culture through a relationship 
across the Uvlng generations* Seniors are 
people with a storehouse of skills and 
wonderful experiences to be imparted* 
They are never viewed u wom<out relics 
who need to be rninistered to nor ai 
aides to carry out a teacher's projects.** 
V^thout these keyt^ seniors are mere* 
ly seniors, retired people over 65. With 
these keys, you gain passage to that 
••native light," you g^t the real Mr. 
Quinn, the individual who pulls his car 
into the school parking lot before the 
tchool buses arrive in the morning be* 
cause a child told him, **I feel great 
about school when I see your car Ln the 
parking lo^ You get Grandpa Curley 
(Bell), who had always wanted to make 
puppets but had never bad the oppor* 
tunity as a child nor the time as an 
adult, now creating a menagerie of 
characters with a group of young pup* 
peteers. And you get Mr. StoU, who 
answered, "It depends on what the bird 
needs to see/* when asked by a child 
who was puinf ing a woodpecker, ^Is the 
eye in the right place?*' The ensuing 
conversation balanced on a keen meta* 
physical edge - was the eye expressing 
birdness or boyness? Would the inside 
be looking out or the outside looking 
in? The exchange was brief, witty, and 
deep. 

Given the variety of things to do and 
the personal attention offered, it is no 
surprise that children respond positive* 
ly, calling their grandpersons "funner, 
wonderful people.'* StOI, the degree of 
positive response, tabulated at 98% by 
evaluator James Doyle (measuring re- 
sponses in the areas of knowing, feeling, 
and acting), is beyond expectations and 
leads one to conclude that seniors arc 
making an important contribution* 

Other specific outcomes: 

- Worthwhile relationships be£^ to 
form almost immediately. 

- Decision making becomes more 
meaningful because it occurs within the 
context of relationships. 

- Giildren learn many new skills and 
see projects through to completion. 

- Seniors spontaneously initiate oral 
history. 

-Teawhers benefit from classroom 
enrichment through the skills learned. 

- Seniort learn new tkills also and 
rediscover old ones. 

-Children achieve a new sense of 
time and continuity of life. 

- Cliiidiea experience cultural 
plurality. 
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-FirenU report greater enthusiaari 
from their children toward school. 

Children sense a need for and 
demonstrate respectful behavior. 

- A new form of kinship and con> 
munity develops. 

The Contributlns Network 

Since the T*LC program Is voluntaiy 
at every level, those teachers and princi* 
pals who choose to get their ichooli 
involved usually do so with attitudes 
ranf^g from hopeful to enthusiastic, 
uying about grandpersons, "^e just like 
them.** It was 1^ response to requests 
from tciohers and principals that thi 
focus on art and craft activities w«| 
broadened to include all of those areci 
mentioned earlier. 

People like Bob Stevenson, prlncipi! 
of Fittsfield School where the projed 
originated and has its headquarters, en>* 
body in themselves what kinship v\i 
community mean: giving, sharing, con^ 
munlcating, relating. Milton Riggs,priiv. 
cipal of Eberwhite School, caUs hlmse^ 
•*a scrounger for my ichool.** The jiguiJ 
in his school basement came from hit' 
own workshop and the huge supply of 
plywoodi two*by*fours, and other es^ 
sential lumber came from anonymous* 
donors whom he recruits for his school. 

Equally important to the project's 
life within the structure of the school 
system has been the accommodation of 
T-LC as an alternative learning situatioa 
by art coordinator Ruth Beatty. At the 
same time, she guards the excellence of 
the district's art program, fAtkh b 
recognized widely through student ti- 
hibits as one of the best in the state. 
Harry Howard, superintendent df 
schools, says^ '"Children learning from 
grandparents and grandparents thriviri; 
on such a relationship may be 'innovs- 
tive* in the formal sense of the word. 
However, thv concepts embodied in 
T*LC are virtually timeless. Almost b^ 
definition, It had to work.** 

Michigan's Governor VTilliam G. Milli 
ken has suggested T*LC as a model for 
other communities In the state Interest^ 
ed in harvesting the accomplishments of 
the aging. Science educator Robert 
Samples has given workshops for T*IX. 
and negotiations are under way to in* 
volve ethno^usicologist Alan Lomax 
next year. The project has also benefited 
from consultation with a number of 
professors and specialists fiom nearby 
universities. 

But this network of positive attitudes . 
would have Uttle chance of succeeding If 
lo^tical networks were not capable of 




wiving some of the practical problems. 
Jht transport of 125 volunteers to 16 
tthools in different shifu, In Michigan 
«tath'er, over streets which have a way 
of strewing potholes democratically in 
the way of all tiavcJers, could be mind- 
i>oteIing (and bone-rattling) to the 
wcak-heartcd^ Fortunately, the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), 
federally funded in part by ACTION 
tnd supported locaDy by foundations, 
Jcrvice groups, and individuals, is able to 
provide transporUtion by taxi or van as 
1 service to T-LC participanU. If a 
?indper$on drives his or her own car, 
he gas mfleage can be refunded. RSVP 
"50 provides funds for hot lunches 
^hcn needed and offers health and 
ability insurance coverage to partid- 
'«ing members. The latter is tnost 
'"portant, both to seniors themselves 
jf^d 10 the school district. Thus far, no 
*-u; grandperson has been involved in 
^ accident or submitted an insurance 
^m. Without RSVP this network of 
ypport services would be difficult to 
^"plicate on a large scale. 



The T-LC projtct has produced two 
unexpected bonuses: Hvpcractivt chili 
dren calm down and the health oP 
flrandpersons Jmprovts. 

Here Eck Sungcr. a retired news 
photographer, helps one of his ap- 
prentices In film and photography. 



Frontiers 

^en you keep opening doors, you 
^P moving to new frontiers, some of 
^ are not expected. Two unexpect- 




ed bonuses are now the subject of 
considerable excitement. It would ap- 
pear from numerous reports and ob- 
servations over a period of years that 
I) hyperactive children are noticeably 
calmer when working under grand- 
person supervision, and 2) the health of 
grandpersons improves and they need 
less medication when serving as active 
T-LC members. 

Teachers, principals, parents, and 
visiton have repeatedly called attention 
to the unusual -cure" that a grand- 
person had spontaneously effected vwth 
a hypcracUve child. On the gther side of 
the coin, social workers and nursing 
home and retirement home directors 
have reported marked improvements in 
Uie health of many T-LC seniors. For 
example, one volunteer who could bare- 
ly move across the room a year ago now 
arrives from her nursing home pushing 
the wheelchair of another volunteer. 
Both of these phenomena are now being 
built into project evaluation. 

An exemplary project attempting to 
introduce a new program needs a large 
and varied sample if we are to iniUate, 
test, evaluate, and think about the 
results, then provide defensible data and 
sensitive guidelines for others. Evaluator 
James Doyle and the T-LC staff dis- 
tinguish between T-LC as a major 
project and the type of individual T-LCs 



that districts can undertake without 
major project expenses. According to 
Doyle, individual teachers can be **dig- 
ging for human treasure that may be 
hidden just around the comer, at the 
end of a bus line, sitting alone in a 
room, looking out on the world from 
behind a curtain, aO within reach of the 
neighborhood school.** The individual 
teacher can explore his own neighbor- 
hood, build his own ^'extended family,** 
and reap the ame benefits that this 
project is examining on a larger scale. 
T-LC has explored in a test setting 
hterally hundreds of questions and ideas 
suggested by participants as well as by 
professors, gerontologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and educators. Thus the larger 
responsibility of T-LC is to share dc- 
fensible data and sensitive guidelines so 
that other districts need not secure large 
sums of money in order to establish a 
grandperson connection. 

T-LC is a way to move back and 
forth through time vwthout telescopes, 
deep^lish scanners, and computer tech- 
nology. You can*t cuddle up to a radio 
wave, no matter how briUiant its signal 
from a distant star. Tice and T-LC 
would agree with Norman Cousins that 
only by ••connecting"* with others here 
on earth can wc illuminate our Inner 
frontier and shed light on the human 
concerns of our time. q 
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Intergenerational Education: : 
Young and Old Learning Together 

by Patrick Ginnane.T • : . 



Wb sast bridge the gap of young ai:d old 
bg encotxraging altexziate forms of social 
organization to supplement the family 

(stxoctura from wbiA yoxmg and old are 
pften withdrawn. 

JQiita House Coaf eronce ou Agizig, 1971 

jathoxigh teaching^ cftrtng for the youngs 
and passing coi iaportant cultural valxids 
are traditional roles for oldar people 
in ssnsr societies > in our modem nobile 



Patrick Ginnama ^ia Director of the 
Leo J. Ryan Intergenerational Child 
Care 'Center in Sotxth San Francisco, 
California. He will be coordinating 
a faU-^y prer^onference session on 
Intergenerational Sducation at the 
1982 NREYC Conference in ^ashinsfton, 
D.C. on November 11 from 9 A*za« to 
5 p.m. in the Sliorebam Botel. 



world children and older people see each 
other infrequently. Horover^ in schools 
and child care centers across the country, 
the traditional role is heing reintro-* 
duced. It is called Intergenerational 
Education, ' ' - 

Intergenerational Education is based on 
the idea that it is natural for children 
and older people to he together* Older 
people are becomiag iicportant contributing 
staff meiDbers in a variety of child care 
and other educational programs. Older 
people are involved as volunteers and 
paid staff > with preschoolers and school*^ 
aged children, in small private nursery . 
schools and large public school systems. 

The nuinber and variety of intei^enerational 
programs is extensive and rapidly expanding. 
Elders work as paid staff in day care cen- 
ters. Grandpersons volunteer to work with 
children in child care centers and elemen- 
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a7 schools. Centers have their children 
.sit aursiag homas ca a regular basis. 
V toae cases preschool programs have heen 
}tised ia nursing hoaas. Three different 
rograos are descrlhed below, followed 
r some general suggestions on is^leaenting 
rttrgenerational prograaa. 

JC Yonge Lab School Adopted 
TTondparents Program, Gainesville, 
lofida 

ha Adopted Grandparents Program at P.K. 
cnge School began in 1965 . It was 
nitiated by early childhood teacher 
jrtoya Vlhitley. «er purpose was to 
ap the rich learning resource of the 
Iderly for the six-, seven-, and ei^t- 
^ar-old children in her classroom. She 
.pproached the social director of the 
jearby Hillhaven Convalescent Center with 
-he idea of her young students visiting 
iie nursing ho»'s aged residents. -In 
ids* inforaal fashion the "grand-aaany" 
)f Intergeneration&l programs had its 
leglsnings 17 Tears ago. 

iiitially children visited only once or 
;gilce a wee]£ and wheeled "grandparents" 
» school for special occasions a couple 
3f tir»s a year. Now at least sob» of the 
sslldren go every aftaiaoon. It is a 
ioice each child is free to maJce after 
laving coszpleted his school assignisents 
for the day. Individual "grandparents" 
rlsit the school from time to time, and 
the entire group coaas near the end of the 
school year. 

Ia the begianlag the elders were reluctant 
to be adopted. "They'll just go away and 
never c^tw bade Just HJca everyone else.? 
Although the individual childrea have 
changed, the children from Mrs. Whitley's 
classroom still visit everyday. ■ The 
Adopted Grendbparsnts Program has beconjs 
an integral program coa^on ent of both 
Zhx' school and the nxirslng home. 

VS, Yonge ia. the 'laboratory school for 
the t&iversity of Florida at Gainesville. 
It is funded as part of the Ohiveraity 
budget. Hillhaven Convalescent Hbsrpital 
is a private non-profit corporation sup- 

o 
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The Adopted Grandparents Program does 
not incur addi.tional costs for either 
agency. It is part of the curriculum at 
the school and part of the activities 
program at the nursing hoi». 

Although the administrative liaisons are 
informal, communication- between th?» two 
programs- is extensive tad regtiar. The, 
P.K. Yonge teacher/director and the Hlll- 
havea activities director meet at the 
beginning of each school year and fre- 
quently throughout the year to plan and 
aonitor the pr ogr a m. Staff from each 
program are welcome to sit in on each 
other's planning meetings. Plans for 
each visit include activities in which 
children and grandparents can share in 
grotms as well as on a one-to-one basis. 
New parents ere thoughtful2y oriented to 
the program each fall. The children are 
Introduced to the problems of the 
elderly— bedpans, wheelchairs, depressionj^ 
/itisoslentation, loneliness, strokes, hearC^ 
i.^c2cs. 

Ages of the "grandparents" average betrreea 
79 and 80, but over the years many have 
celebrated birthdays in the 90' s and one 
gentleman recently turned 101. All the 
"grandparents" are la residence because 
they are not able to care for themselves 
physically. Nor are their families— 
for those who have families'— able to take 
on the responsibility for their care. 
One is blind. One must be fed. A stroke 
has robbed one of speech. .Control of 
eiiadnation is limited for some and non- ^ 
.functioning for others. ^| 

Nevertheless, the program rejects a "do 
good" orientation. The old people are 
not objects of pity but esteemed friends. 
They are on the giving as well as the 
roceiving' end of transactlonar. 

The children bring their "gran<^arents" 
■their youthful enthusiasm, read -their 
TPfl-fl to them, write letters to them, read 
them stories. In one case, a stroke 
victim learned to speak again. Ano"ther 
paralyzed resident after four years of ■ 
study received her hl^ school diploma. 

The "grandparerts" bring- their young 
friends that special serenity that even 
the fraii elderly can pro-vide, stories of 
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the old days and old ways, even tutoring 
In reading for slow learners. For one 
disnrptive child his "grandparent" seenad 
to have a remarlcable stabilizing influence, 
iinother child received the extra instruc- 
tion needed to master first grade reading* 

Ihft program has intentionally remained 
small. Only 23 ovA of the 100 residents 
are "adopted. " Although not everyone is 
involved, this size keeps the program 
flsstnageable and intimte. 

The directo? of the nursing house reports 
that the Interaction with the children 
causes the "adopted grandparents" to show 
laore interest in their appearance, to 
have better appetites, and to complain 
les5« The sys^ciss of depression vanish, 
replaced by an enhanced self •esteem. 

^he teachers report that the children 
^j&onstrate a deep sense of loving, caring 
and helping in their 3*elationshlps with' 
their "adopted grandparents" as well as 
an increased undez^tanding and acceptance 
of the aging process. Recently a young 
woman who attended P.K. Yonge over a decade 
ago returned to renew the i^ortant experi- 
ence that she had there as a child* A 
research study conducted during the 1974- 
1975 school year showed only a small and 
statistically insigoiflcant difference in 
the children's attitudes toward the 
elderly^ but ifirs. Yflaitley feels certain 
that the benefits of the education of the 
spirit ?Mch the Adopted Granc34)ai^ts 
program, and other programs llJce it, 
^Psyide have left Intangible bxxt profound 
maris on the hearts and minds of all those 
it has touched* 

The Bvirita Lewis Foundcntion's 
Intergenerational Child Care Centers. 
Santa Cruz and South San Francisco. 
California 

The SLvirita Lewis Foundation is a pri- 
vate non-profit corporation that sponsors 
a variety of programs for older people. 
These prograiDS are dedicated to indepen- 
dence and continued conanunity Involve- 
Dent for older adults « Foundation staff 
DSidbers felt that en Intergenerational 
child care center would exemplli^ these 



Ideals and also provide a needed community 
service. In cooperation with the Santa 
Cruz City schools, the Foundation developed 
a grant, proposal ^ch was funded by the 
California Departiwnt of Education in 
1976 under the Innovative Child Care Act. 
The center opened in November of that 
year with three elders and six children 
in ah unused elemantazy school bxiildlng* 
Now in a new facility designed for the 
needs of all ages, the center serves 30 
children and 20 part-time elderly parti- 
cipants. 

In 1979 the California Legislature 
passed the Ijitergenerational Child 'Care 
Act. This legislation established a 
thMe-year pilot project -in irtiich child 
care services were to be provided in 
programs staffed by elder aides. The 
ELvlrlta Lewis Fomdatlon was selected 
to develop one of these centers. On 
April 16, 1960, the Leo J. Ryan Ussorial 
Intergenerational Child Care Center was 
opened in an untised kindergarten classroom 
in the South San S^rancisco Unified School 
District. Today the center uses two 
rooms, has Just con^leted construction on 
its own kitchen, and serves 40 children aad 
15 elder aides. 

Funding for both centers is generated in 
a creative format combining public and 
private resowces. The Department of . 
Education grants are si^rplemented by in- 
kind donations from the local school 
districts (equipment loans, maintenance 
service, etc.) and Foundation support 
services (e.g. some clerical and public 
relations support), and donations from 
private individuals and other foundations 
(such as the Ryan center's new kitchen)* 
The use of each public dollar is th\is 
maximized by going directly to the in- 
tended population, elders and young 
children. 

Each center is administered by its own 
director with the Santa Cru2 center's 
director also serving as the Foundation's 
Director of Ihtergentrratioiial Child Care. 
As the two centers are 50 miles apart, 
communication is carried on by memo and 
froquent long distaace phone calls. 
Regular site visits that facilitated the 
Ryan center's start up are no longer 
maintained. Communication with the 
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taiatary school principal is iaforsal, 
t occtm ca & dall/ "basis. 

cr«detttial9d teacheM stjper- ' 
38 tha prograa« Eldars worJc as paid 
tfiher aides ( atarting at the oinlfflum 
^) la fcur how shifts, JlexLhility of 
haduling allows substitute aides to 
ffi: cae to four days a ireek while perea- 
at aides wcii flTe days a week. A rich 
;e-to-five staff U child ratio benefits 
jth children and elders. 

]M all ispcrtant training for the elder 
Ides ccc^ pricarily at weelcly staff 
}etln«s that" include professional level 
i^seataticns on child developnent and 
jrly childhood education topics. In 
iditica, each aide receives an initial 
risntaticn. end til staff attend th& 

series of in-service woriahops for 
sfi mek each suasser. 

ie elders involved have ranged in age 
-xa 55 to 75. They wori directly with 
he 2i- to 5-7ear-old children enrolled 
a the prograa. Involvecent with the ■ 
hildrsn has added aeaning and richness 
o the Uvea of all the elder aides, 
ne aica suoed up her feelings by saying, 
•It aaiss you feel you're useful, rather 
ihaa sitting hoB» feeling you're getting 
ad." J 

ia Syaa center was recently evaluateC la 

report on the effectiveness of the 
'atargensraticnal pilot project. Parent 
latisfactica is indicated by the low tum- 
aver of faailies enrolled over the two 
7«ar3 of oceration. adsr staff are 
lependahle^ activated and hard-woridng as 
seen la low elder staff turnover figures. 
Ehis creates a feeling of ccntiauity and 
stability for parents and children. • The 
aesjar of children with special problems 
accswied and helped at the cnater also 
attests to the q\iality of care aade 
available by the elders. - For ths eld«r 
aides thenselves, psxt-tizs eaiploycant is 
iaoortant to their economic smrrLval) Just 
as' contact with children enhances their 
ezcticnal well-being. The presence of 
an intergenaraticnal child care program 
not only provides a service to families, 
children, and staff, but also creates 
new perceptions of older people as active, 
^trib^ing seihers of their conaunibies. 



The Leo J. Syan Intergeneratlonal Child 
Care Center is now funded on a permanent 
basis as part of the general state child 
care budget. 

Generations Day Care, Buffalo, 
Minnesota 

For years, John Thon5>son, the adainistrdtor 
of the Wright County aetiremeat Center, had 
watched busloads of children arrive for 
their t^^^*'' visit, parade pasxi the resi- 
dents in awe, jjive a brief performaace, 
parade but aad leave. He liJced what he 
saw, but felt there was not enough real 
contact between residents and children 
and that one day a year was not enough . 
In 1979 he caca up with a simple solution- 
open a day care center la the nursing hose. 

At Just about the nana time Buffalo's ^ 
cinly day care center was closing. £a 
addition, nany nursing hone eiqployees had . 
young children and needed some foro of 
child care. Wjen presented with t^ 
pressing community need, the potential 
benefits to ensployees, and the fact that 
no major reiaadellng would be necessary, 
the nursing" home board gave its approval 
to the idea. 

Six months later, in September, 1979, 
Generations Day Care, 3ic. welcomed its 
first children. As Mr. Thomson enthusi- 
astically puts it, "From, day one, it was 
magi'call" 



Generations E&y Care and the thrift Count 
Eetirement Center are separate non-profit 
corporations. Both are primarily sun- 
ported by client fees. The retirement can- 
ter provides free rent, utilities, t'^A 
maintenance for the day care center. Each 
prograa has its own separate administra- 
tion and staff, but cooperatica and com- 
munication occur at all levels. Day care 
director Paulette ELatt attends all 
moetlngs of the nursing home department 
heads and sits in on resident care plan 
meetings. Each day care ceater erroloyee 
is orieated to the nursing home's operation. 
The day care center and nursing home 
director conduct Joint ia-aervice seminars 
on getiatxlcs aad latergenerational 
relationships for both staffs. 
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The residenta of the 154 bed nursing hoice 
are generally In their seventies and older. 
One resident was 103. ill require skilled 
cedical care. The children range in age 
frca siz weeJcs to 12 years* They can be 
tnroHed on a full-tiine, half-time or 
drop-in basis. Forty-five children cur- 
rently attend. 

The children's dassrooins and the resi- 
dents' rooms are directly across .from 
tech other. The children and elders 
interact on a daily basis. Toddlers, 
preschoolers, elementary schoolers and the 
aged, iilce a big extended family, sing 
songs, e3Brcise, read stories, go on 
picnics, and watch in-house movies together. 

Si)cntaneous interactions occur as the 
childJTfn waUc through the halls on their 
early morning greeting rounds. The 

•ants in their porta-cribs get a 
ciaT*. response, drawing many residents 
to their doora or even to the nursery 
to feed the babies their bottles. 
Hegularly planned activities include 
baldng, card bingo, TmWng popcorn, 
sing-alongs, and exercise class. The 
recreational therapist points out that 
before kids joined" in the program was 
poorly attended. "Now it's fun," she 
says.* "The IcLds liave so much euthxisiasn 
end really get the people going." 

The childrea's naturally accepting 
attitude has carried over to the elderly 

«d disabled residents. BLghty-one- 
)ar-old Walter Kelley says, "Every 
irdng the children coma xtg and say, 
'Ei, Granmsl' It mates you feel so good 
to have the children around." Some 
residents vj^io saw staff infants come in at 
six weeks now watch them at 2i w alTrin g, 
talking and pushing wheelchairs. A 
sense of family has developed* 

Currently, staff children make up about 
cne-half of the full-time day care 
enrollment — a statistic the nursing home 
director believes coiiLd be maVtng a 
difference in employee turnover which 
w^t from 46J before the center opened 
to 23% two years later. Borollment in 
the day care center is always full. There 
has been an extensive waiting list since 
the center was t^ro months old. 
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In 1980 the Wright County Retirement Cen- 
ter received the Innovation of the Year 
AB7ard from the American Association of 
Homes for the Aging. At this point, 
director Thompson would like to expand 
the center beyond its current limit. Such 
an expansion, however, would require an 
eddition to the buildLLg— something that 
is not part of the retirement center's 
. immediate future. Yet nursing home 
administrators from across the country 
have contacted Thompson for information 
about how to establish a day care program 
in their facilities. "There is no tfay I 
would want to limit thie thing, " he 
enthuses. It seems there is no way he 
could« 



Recommendations 

From all these diverse programs, sevej^uL 
issues emerge as keys to implementing a 
successful intergenerational program. 

Respect for Elders. The basis for any^ 
successful Intergenerational program is 
respect for the older people involved^ 
Older people must be seen as valuable 
contributors, not just recipients of 
program benefits. Many programs seek out 
feedback from elder participants as part 
of a regular evaluation process. Older 
people know best their own needs and 
preferences, Vfltiether through wages, 
stipends, or other formal and infoiial 
awards and arewards, elder participants need 
to know that their contributions are 
valued and appreciated. 

Recruitment. V/here does one find the older 
people to staff an intergenerational pro- 
gram? There are many existing programs - 
for seniors that can assist in recruiting 
older workers: the American Association 
of Retired Persons (AARP), the American 
Retired Teachers Association (ART), the 
federal Agency on Agiu^ (AOA), and the 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP). 
All have chapters in most areas. Many 
communities also have senior centers. 
However, programs have found that people 
who participate in senior centers are • 
often not the people who are interested 
la working with children. Large pilnt 
newspaper ads and articles are -helpful, 
ifast effective of all is word of nouth 
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tii» tort older peoplo iavplved tell 
ir frLeada. " 

-.-.-ftr Stt cport aad L\t> r^Aggncy Coot»ra» 
a '"is p'^grscs ^iaai' serv« xtTo popuu-tions , 
3§s tad children, iaters«era.ticaal pro- 

isavitably ccatact aaajr other com- 
ity organisations In all phases of 
jgrin develcpoftnt from recruit=«nt, to 
5nff, to piTDgraa irplessentaticn and 
^^uaticn. A conscientious effort is 
Ssd to de7«lop, grccm and aac-t-in these 
ss. 

ozran -le xLbility. Sufficient aexL- 
jj^-j. prcgrao cesign and scheduling 
acocrcdate the special needs and 
Aerests of older people is also 
-icaoteristic of successful inter- 
2ur«ticnal prcgrars. Many older 
rtrpie resain active and vigorous into 
aiir seventies. 2:ey often have other 
raiects and activities that occupy their 
iai -or older ;»c?le who develop slight 
' even* severe T±7sical disabilities, their 
^-uds and irtil to he involved can he 
sre irsortant then health, and sohility. 
'"eii'ole, part-tisas scheduling is an ^ 
^pcrtanw ccnsideratica to all older 
eople. 

-aisiic. A solid irdtial orientatioa 
irSpTar csngoing traiaiag for all 
artici^«nts in an intergeneraticnal 
-cr^'are cwial. louag staff need to 
•e introduced to the ceeda. and concerns 
;f older peoole. Slder participants need 
sailing in asdem educational techniques 
S order to do a ccscetent, professional 
?ob.* 3oth grouss at tiass require help 
la raiarstanding each other and worldng • - 
Mgether. • 

p^gy og yta-^ri-teaaace end 2zaansicn« 

in-carsenera-slcnai prograns 
are concerned xLth naintaioing and/or 



efflanding their programs, is public 
fvtndtng shrinks, many programs must 
diversify their funding base or face ■ 
program cutbacJM, At the staa tiae, the 
interest in iatergenerationalism is 
growing and many programs ooaaider 
expansion. Many programs began w the 
bradn-child of one dedicjited individual 
end grew to the point frhare a larger 
8i,onsoilng agency ^^^•^tl" 
te ■ the OTogram's rapid gro^. Other 
piogi-ams'Trere initially 
a large non-tjrofit organizaUon but still 
depend on key individuals to keep them 
going-. Some programs have chosen to 
itay « !?«'•'•' and offer support to other 
iodividuals Interested in starting inter- 
generational projects, ill art concetned 
^th insuring their program's continuance 
and fostering the growth of the inter- 
generational -flovrJ^nt 

Intergenarational education is a special 
way to ;»rovide quality child car* and 
other educational experiences that benefits 
both, the young and the old. Elders 
bring chUdren love, patience, time and 
dedication. Children bring elders excite- 
nent, vitality, spontaneity, and more love. 
The bridges thus built between young and . 
old link the rich heritage of our elders' 
past with the bright promise of oxnr 
children's future. 

% 

For More Information " 

To obtain descriptions of additional 
intergeneraticnai programs, as well as 
addresses for contacting a variety of 
programs, write to Patrick Glanane, . 
Leo J. Ryan Intergeneraticnai Child 
Care Canter> L200 Miller, Room 1, 
San Francisco^ CA 94080. ELeasa 
enclose $1 to cover postage and 
printing. 
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Seniors are growing, buf nof old) 
going fo school k^eps f hem young 



naU writer 
LCWISBUHG Geniof oli mtaas 
fettifif to rock all (Uv Ion;. You just 
lit bicic and rtmioiACd about thiap 
that happectd j^m aga Yow doat 
^tzn aojr of jour csp«rlcnct5. and jou 
^^■talnly don't ktM In touch witJs 
^■uj's bappMlofft. You Jost f ti old. 

TttI that to mtmb»r» of th* 
four<o^t7 araa stmor ctotm and 
t^ ma/ jusi rcmlnbct oa tb« old 
iscihod of UrriAi aad f«atheriof a 
bothcrsomt ptnon. Crowiag thty may 
be. Old ther utcCt 

Aad xo tf«p them»tlve5 young, the 
Mnlor dtlzeos art f oiof bade to school 
— aod mayb^ tncblnf the teacher a 
thing cr two. 

A pfogram was started b September 
1977 by the Ceotral Susquehanna 
Intennedlau t'mt to take basic adult 
education courses to the senior centers. 
It at* started with a request from one 
of the centers to come and teich Lh«m 
the meinc system. The program was 
Uktn to L^e Six centers in Sn>iler and 
UqIor ccuotln. 

In operation for a year now. the 
program has expaoded to Inchid: 20 
senior centers in Snyder. Union. 
Klontoar. Northumberland and 
^^^umbia counties. Four teachers 
^^Per the area: Kay Price, Carot 
^^Ish. Ellabeth Smith and Arobtr 
Coodiaader. And the program has 
Included not only metrics, but art 
idstory. psychology and c^fta. 

Steve iNaogle coordinates the. 
program from the CSHTs end. but the 
fonding for any special projects is 
through the Area Agency on Aglog. 
Naugle said funding is too strict on the 
CSIU. a part of the state Department 
ol Education, to fund activities. 

Kau|!e has been la the coordinator's 
seat for only six months. He said that, 
while he wants *the program to 
coQtioue. he'It have more dePjvte ideas 
on what direction It should tXkt after 
he geta a chance to vlsjt each center 

The classes are offered only for 
senior citirens to take If they' wish. 
While one group has cbsi. the rest of 
the center's members are pursuing 
some other project not related to the 
' CSIU. 



Amber GoodUoder was available 
recently to disazss the courses she 
cooducta at the Selinsgrove and New 
Columbia centers. From her 
observations, she finds that the elderly 
need an inttllectual forum. '*They don't 
need any more fUma or TV/' she said. 

Mn. GoodUnder said that sometimes 
interest Is so strocg 1a the subject that 
her planned programs fall by the 
wayside as the members dehe further 
tr»to an Issue. 

But ytn, Coodlaadef also insists that 
her students commumcate, too. She a 
teaching a poetry- workshop at both 
centers and plana to publish an 
anthology of their work. 

The workshop includes both the study 
of poeta' worka and also some poetry 
writing b7 th -^^mbers. Mrs. 
GoodUnier said oer students couid 
Identify with the analogic of Robert 
Frost and. after the study of 
psychology, t;.ey understood T.S. 
Eliot's works tetter than many college 
students. 

In Itne with the worksb.p. Mrs. 
GoodUnder hopes the center rnU buy a 
subscription to a poetry magazine with 
the hopes that members wtil eventually 
bec^e contnbucora to the pubhcauon. 

An example of e.e poetry Is a work 
by Faulioe iiause of the New Columbia 
center. She wrote a poem entitled 
"Suoday Afternoon." which the class 
jointly worked on to Improve. The final 
version Is: 

/ fool o iffoJ7 

AijojY 
f iot0 Q Ao/e 
A groundhog incc/e 
To apsf h^t yovnrji. 
To nttf btf yovng. 
Svnthm^ Joncing 
On ih9 yfot^t 
A^<fpr*t hngv* ne^'i/ 
Gcvwuye tffwn 
Me tooJ 
H mod* me ay. 
It (nod* m» ctf. 




Study picfure 



Amber Goodlander, right, critiques a drawing by Pauline 
Hause, New Columbia. Mrs. Goodlaiide? teaches the 
adult education program at the New Columbia and Se- 
Itasgrove centers. (Dally Item — June Walter) 



The repetition of the. bst two lines 
was Influenced by Frost's style. 

Mrs. Goodlander also asks the 
members to bring In articles on news 
items of general interest, and she s;>id 
that after the mass suicide of the Jim 
Jones cult, the members discussed 
religions and cults. 

Her approach is academic, and she. 
tries to use the talents of those In her' 
class to enrich the program. For 



example, the Seilnsgrwe class, which 
has about a dozen members, has a 
retired clinical psychologist. The 
members were Inter^ted l» her vrork. 
ind a psychology course was designed 
around her. 

In addition to class Instruction, the 
teachers have shown films, slide shcwj 
and toured area muieumj. And some 
of the centers' walls are decorated 
with paintings done by members m the 
art classes. 
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At a tima in our history when our country Is beset with itress, It is 
encouraging to have an opportunity tc share soma Ideas related to a growing 
* national effort to make some new supportive connections between two major 
groups of Americans, There Is currently In the United States a movement 
to Increase Intergeneratlonal experiences between the young and old, experl- 
ences that foster cooperation, understanding, and friendship between the 
generations* 

The historical validity of these Intergeneratlonal experiences Is 
founded In the extended family which provided the context In which social 
learning, support, and nurturance passed from olders to youngers and 
from youngers to olders In an unending cycle. This unending cycle evolved 
within the extended family In which there was frequent and continuing Inter- 
action between the generations. 

Within the last several decades we have seen a significant trend away 
from the extended family and the concomitant age-Integrated society toward 
a nuclear family and age«segregated society* With the Increasing prevalence 
of this nuclear family, opportunities for frequent Interaction between 
young and old are diminishing. This trend which has resulted in fewer 
connections between the generations has an impact on attitudes of youth 
twoard aging and on older persons' feelings of life satisfaction. 

Several studies In the 1960s have reported that older persons* decline 
in life satisfaction and younger persons' increase tn negative sterotypes 
toward the aged and aging seem to be connected to the societal trend of 
separation between the generations. {Hickey, 1968; Seefeldt, . 1977). 

To counteract this trend intergeneratlonal programs are being developed 
nationwide that provide for frequent and meaningful contact between young 
and old. These programs are designed to offset the decreasing opportunities 
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for youth and older persons within families to have consistent and frequent, 
interaction. This paper will report on a specific type of intergenerational 
program and its impact on the young and old participants, namely fntegenera- 
tionai p.»ograms in schools. 

•Intergenerational programs in the nation's schools involve a community's 
young and old sharing experiences that yield mutual trust, learning, and 
understanding. Currently these programs involve approximately 100.000 older 
persons and several million children. They are in evidence in urban, 
suburban, and rural schools, and involve a community's senior citizens as 
volunteers supporting the social, emotional and academic growth of the young. 
Older persons serve as non-judgmental. non-evalu.atTV.e resource persons per- 
forming an array of tasks that enhance the growth of the young and bring a 
unique enrichment to the school environment. As tutors to reinforce basic 
skills, as role models danonst rating unique interests or hobbies.. as con- 
fidants to help young people solve personal problems, or as initiators of 
special enrichment activities, older volunteers motivate learning and 
enhance children's growth while developing meaningful friendships. 

Anecdotal reports from these programs throughout the United States 
suggest that relationships are developing between children and older 

volunteers which seem to affect children's learning as well as their 

attitudes toward older people, and older persons' feelings of self-worth. 

Exemplary of this are these comments from a child and a senior citizen 

volunteer. 

? • ^-^l^^ ^"'^ yo"'' especially the graphs. 

Yon m i 5^^'''''*' you coming and helping all of us in math 
You make .londays a great day. You are our special friend." 

■ Ifnlr^f I;.*,"'^- '"^^"^■"S- I wake each day 

full of enthusiasm and excitement knowing that I will be of some 
value to some child and to some teacher." 
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In an effort quantitatively to report the effect of these programs 
on chfldren and older persons, Inforaatlon is systejsdtically being collected 
that describes their impact on both populations. 

The data reported in this paper has been gathered by one representative 
intergenerational school program. In a series of studies carried out by 
this program the following questions were addressed: 

- Jhat is the effect oir children's learning of the consistent 
presence of older volunteers in classrooms? 

- What is the impact on children's views toward, older persons 
of consistent interaction with older volunteers? 

- What is the impact of the intergenerational programs on older 
persons' feelings of life satisfaction? 

The program involved in compiling this information is the Senior 
Citizen School Volunteer Program (SCSVP)* which currently is developing 
intergenerational programs in schools in communities in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately 300 senior citizens, 350 teachers and 8,000 students 
in grades 1 - 12 are participating in this program that involves weekly 
interaction between the students and the senior citizens from the local 
community. 

The SCSVPi which began in 1978, collects information each year on the 
program's impact. Through the use of questionnaires and logs, participating 
teachers report on the acadsnic and social growth of students as it seens 
to relate to the presence of senior citizen volunteers. Similarly through 
the use of questionnaires, the volunteers report the impact of the school 
experience on their lives. 



* The SCSVP is one of the programs of Generations Together, a family of inter- 
generational programs based at the. University of Pittsburgh. 
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since the first reporting In June 1979 teachers have consistently 
observed a direct relationship between improved pupil performance and 
the presence of older volunteers. Typical of these reports Is the following 
summary of the 1980-81 findings from 99 teacher logs and questionnaires. 
Of these teachers, 91% indicated that the senior citizen volunteer contributed 
to students' academic growth and 95% Indicated that the volunteers contributed 
to pupils' social growth. 

Teachers recorded that senior citizen volunteers worked in a variety 
of academic content areas, such as language arts, math, science and social 
studies, and as a result of their consistent support, there was significant 
pupil growth In comprehension, reading and math skills. Additionally, 
volunteers provided special enrichment in the classroom by supplementing 
the curriculum with activities related to their own hobbles, skills, and 
interest. Finally, the presence of the older volunteer seemed to effect 
the overall calssroom behavior with a majority of teachers Indicating a 
significant reduction In discipline problems and a positive Influence on 
the quality of learning the day the volunteer Is present. 

The 1980-81 summary from questionnaires answered by 65 senior 
citizen volunteers describes the impact of these Intergeneratlonal ex- 
periences on their lives. Of those reporting, 97% believed participation 
in the program improved their feelings of self-worth; 202 reported Im- 
proved health that seemed to be related to their program involvement, 
and 25% said they learned new skills in the process of becoming effective 
resource persons to children. Finally, 90% of the senior citizen volun- 
teers reported that the experience in school was a productive and reward- 
ing use of their free time. This data from the 1980-81 logs and questionnaires 
Is typical of that received for each year of the program's existence. 
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In addition to this quantitative reporting, spontaneous. Informal 
discussions with volunteers yielded Information that gives some'further 
Insight Into the quality of the senior citizens' experiences. Many 
volunteers said they were having fun, th?t life was a challenge, that 
they now had a better relationship with their own grandchildren, and that 
they were enjoying learning again. Several of the couples involved In the 
program said they especially enjoyed their evenings together discussing 
"their kids at school." 

As the SCSVP grew, program staff observed positive relationships devel- 
oping between the students and the volunteers, and listened to many anecdotes 
describing the new connections being made between the generations in the 
communities involved in the program. Since earlier studies from other 
communities had described attitudes toward aging as predominantly negative, 
it seemed appropriate to examine the views on aging among a typical popula- 
tion of children in Western Pennsylvania. 

From September 1979 to June 1980, 256 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
children from four public schools in Western Pennsylvania participated In 
a study to examine children's perception of the elderly and their view on 
aging.. Three of the schools were in small towns with working and middle 
class predominantly white populations, and one was in an urban, working 
class, multi-racial corranunity. 190 students in the study were participants 
In SCSVP. 

The study was divided into two parts; the first part was designed to 
examine what children know about aging, how they feel about being old or 
growing old and what their behavioral intentions were regarding older people. 
For this first part of the study an original survey "Children's Views on 
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Aging" was used. The survey Information on children's knowledge about aging 
showed that their knowledge was based on observation of physical changes. 
This was evidenced by their recognition of a decline in physical ability 
and their observation that physical difference accompanies this decline. 
Responding to questions like "What do yoL think happens when you get to be 
an old person?" and "How can you tell when people are growing old?", 
children typically described the physical characteristics they associate with 
this period of life, for. example, "You have a cane," "You are wrinkled," 
"You move slower," "You are often 111." 62% of the responses suggested 
that children observed negative physical characteristics. 

On questions related to feelings about the aging process, e.g., 
"How do you feel about growing old?. How do you think It feels being old?", 
272 of the children responded that being old has negative characteristics, 
such as feeling lonely, helpless, and unwanted. To the question "What do 
you think you wifl be like when you are old," however, m of the responses 
had positive characteristics, such as "It will be fun," "I will have lots 
of time," and "It will be wonderful." 

On questions related to children's behavioral intentions toward ol .«r 
people, answers were grouped according to their willingness to interact 
in the classroom with an old person. The results of these answers are 
summarized in the following chart. 

— question Asked % pf children who responded "Yes" 



1. Would you like to 'have an old person 
In your classroom? 

2. Would you go to an old person if you 
had a problem. 

3. Would you provide help if the older 
person has a problem 



77% 
30% 
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The second part of this study tested the effect of consistent social 
contact with elderly persons on children's attitudes toward old age. . . 
Examined were (1) whether children with consistent weekly contact with 
older volunteers would express a more positive attitude toward the elderly 
than children without contact and (2) whether children completing the second 
year of contact with senior citizen volunteers would have more positive 
attitudes than .those completing year one. 

The participants In the study were divided Into three groups:- 

Group 1 - students involved In SCSVP for 1 year 

Group 2 - students Involved In SCSVP for 2 years 

Group 3 - the comparison group, or students not Involved In the program. 

For this part of the study a measure of change In attitude as a function 
of contact with the elderly was determined by a change In scores on two 
attitude tests administered 8 months apart. 

The results revealed positive change scores for groups 1 and 2 (SCSVP 
participants) that were significantly greater than the change scores for 
the group 3 (the comparison group). It may, therefore, be concluded that 
students with one or two years of contact with elderly persons in their 
'• assroom have demonstrated a more positive increase in their attitudes 
towarc' the elderly than the pupils without this contact. The attitudes of 
children involved in SCSVP for one year and for two years were then compared 
using a twelve scale semantic differential. On this scale, the attitudes 
of the group involved in the program for two years was significantly higher 
than the group involved for one year. 

In reviewing the combined results from both the systanatic data 
collection reported by sCSVP and from the attitude study, it is clear 
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that the consistent Interaction between young and old In these Intergenera- 
tional school programs can and does Impact on older persons' feelings of" 
life satisfaction and on children's growth, learning, and attitudes toward 
the elderly. The programmatic .implications from these findings are equally 
clear if the results are assumed to be generalizable to other communities: 
efforts should be made for systematic nationwide expansion of intergenera- 
tional programs in schools. 

Finally, we can anticipate that, through these programs, the development 
of new relationships between the generations can be established, there will 
be a decline of negative myths and stereotypes about aging and the elderly, 
and about youth, and schools can .create experiences that testify to the 
continuity of life by providing connections between the young and old. 
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Thcae are the thoughts end recollectlone of t 66 year^old 
votnent wife for 36 years » and oother of seven children* 
Mrs# Itoslener describes her evolution from "a sheltered 
housa;lfe and iD0ther» a lonely older vooant to a senior 
citizen school volunteer. • tgalnlng a sest for llvlngi 
giving and enjoying each day/^ 



REFLECTIONS OP A SENIOR CITIZEN SCHOOL VOLUNTEER 
by Rflglna llbslener 



Our children got married > left hornet and began their own lives in varl^:^ 
distant parts of the country all part of the normal process of living ^ some* 
thing that happens to many couples now known as "senior citisens/' Ve lived full 
and busy lives » raising our families and being totally involved in that commitMnt. 

It happened gradually^ but one day it vas all over and ve fo;md ourselves 
alone. As mi^y others have done> I vent through the whole bit of .lolding tightly 
to a pattern of living that would never again return. As time passed^ I became 
lonely and bored but restless at the same tlme» wanting to do something productive 
but afraid to take that first step out into the world. Out of sheer desperatloni 
in the autumn of 1975 > I decided to look for something worthwhile to do. 

I remember vividly that first meeting with a group of senior dtisens at a 
private school here in Pittsburgh » Pennsylvania* All of us sitting around the 
room like a bunch of first graders » prim and proper » smiling at each other i pre** 
tending this was just a little get-together. Dr. Sally Hewnaoi the school^s 
director and originator of the Senior Citizen School Volunteer Prograai began to 
explain the program to us. She helped us talk out our fears » insecurities and 
lack of confidence I then and at subsequent meetings. She helped us find and 
bring out our hidden skills > buried talents and experiences which might be helpful 
in our work at school. Her zest and enthusiasm helped us to overcome a few 
hurdles. We were concerned about our ability to work with children. Vhy should 
ve bother vdTth someone else^s children after raising our own? We talked about the 
changes in how children are brought up» and about their lack of discipline e We 
wondered what we were getting into» but curiosity led us on and ve decided to 
give it a trial. 

We met to discuss what ages we wanted to helpi and ve met the teachors who 
wanted us as aides. We toured the classrooms and observed. Finally i ve were 
assigned to the various roooa. 

That first morning I vas filled vith determination to do my besti come vhat 
may. I was actually frightened when I walked into that classroomt but I vas 
very fortunate to work with a wonderful young teacher « She introduced ma to the 
chlldreni who seemed to barely acknowledge my presence. At first I vas overly 
sensitive. After all| it vas also new to themi having an older person in their 
classroom. 

So there we were» the 19 children» ages 8 to 11» the young teacheri and me, 
a senior citizen. It vas scary for me and I had to vn^^u^ quite a fev adjustments. 
Some nights I told myself I would never go back» but the next morning I would 
decide to try it for one more dayi and then one more day. After e fe? weeks* I 
began telling others t "Try it you'll like it." 
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The children accepted m as pari: of their school routine. We had good days 
and bad days, i think the teacher accepted ae as a "mother figtjre" and I became 
very content and happy in my new role. 

? "T®^^* ^ sheltered hous^^lfe and mother, a lonely older woman. 

teacher's aide, gaining a scst for loving, living, 
giving and «nJoying each day? o » y-^n* o-iVAug, 

cla.fiI«T^5n °y and I conferred briefly every morning before 

w J! ? : ^® outlined her plans and we exchanged ideas and suggestions for 
^ I, r ^ ^^^P*** correct spelling and math papers, check reading 

SJldrii J^j;"',: P"P*" materials. I listed JitUs the 

Jor S "^y?!^ ^° "T"* * I corrected the first drafts 

? -i? sP^lJinS and grammar. I helped with their book reports and helped 

Se oJ if JS^flJ" l''^'^^!^- ^* °« to work with 

oroh?!J^^ J f° ^^^^^^ ^th basic math facts. I put 

problems on cards and made up puzzles to enrich and to motivate. 

innr^fJ'r^^^'^ ""^^^ Celebrate birthdays and holidays. The children and I 
abWth'SheS? ""'^ ^ ^"^^^ ^° ^^^^^^ '^^ comfort- 

The teacher and I worked together for three years. Each Thursday after 

^ °' '° ^° schedule for the follouing week, 

rae artist in residence, the music and drama teacher joined us when we planned 
xoug-cenn projects* 

'^"'^ "nuclear" family, about broken homes and the 

generation gap, and how chlTLdren have little or no contact with older people. 
But in the Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program, we older volunteers have 

J P"^^"^^^P very young. We may be slor^moving at tines, we're 

w^uklea and gray, but young children overlook these physical qualities v/hen 
w K^^f P encouragement. Nothing can enhance the smile and understand- 
ing between a ten-year-old and a 66-year-old friend. It's like a secret love 
attair. it surpasses any youthful thrill. 

It would be wonderful if thousands of older citizens all over the country 
could be lured back into the schools to help shikdren. Many of us are available. 
Sii^Lf ^ ^? ^ °^ Slving. The Senior Citizen School 

!^rJ«!fi!°^J^ ^""^^ ^ ""^^ ^ "^^yle in ^'hich three generations 

come together in a creative way - each learning from the other and accepting 
eacn other, showing that we care. For ma, what happened at school as a senior 
citizen school volunteer is truly what "being reborn" means. 
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Silver Threads 
Among tk 
Gold 



By Marilee Swarthout 

••Silver Threads Among the Gold" is a program mat provides 
ttneh-i for everyone involved, at a minimum of axpansa. It is 
cne program t'-at oas.ly can bo considered Oy any nunmg home. 

After four ^ears of operation at St. Jude's Home in Sandy. 
Oregon where .t was fint Jtaned. our program .s generating 
.T»ore enthusiasm and involvement every year withm the 
community. 

Each week grade school students involved in the program are 
jfought to St. Juca's to viSit and interaa witn our ra.dents. 
• he studena stay an hour and a half, bringing with them 
activities, games, craft work and items that young and old can 
Share. 

involvcnnent of residents with the community has been an 
important part of tht philosophy undergirding St. Juda's sinco it 
was opened ,n 1963 by the Society of St. Paul. , monastic order 
Of priesa and laymen in the Episcopal Church. Wa were 
■mmtdictely rccaotiva when asked whether it would be possible 
•or grade school children to visit our residents. Even then, there 
were many questions that needed to be answered and fears to bj 
ccalt with before the program got underway. 

It was Judy Sheppard who first suggested the program that 
evolved into "Silver Threads Among the Gold." She is the 
director of this program that has been e;«pandod to include 
ot..er nursing homes as well. Mucrt of the funds come from a 
rraicr phHanth.-opic foundation. Mrs. Sheppard was formerly a 

Svvac/)oor ,s tne sammisuator of St. JuOeS Home !n 
i^nay. Crtgon. 
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coordinator for the .Mi. Hood Community College-Sandv 
Community School. 

Wo felt that there would be some positive benefits to our 
residents, as well m to the young people. $o we agreed to work 
with the Sandy Community School to give it a try. The first 
students to visit the nursing home vyere fifth graders. There were 
seven students who signed up that first year to be pan of the 
program. Before the initial visit, wt spent time with our 
residents informing them about what was going to happen. 
Their response to the young people and the students^ warm' 
affection was wonderful. Our residents love it! The day that the 
children visit is always a happy one. with a sense of joyful 
anticipation in ihu air. 

Initially, some of the children were bothered by the 
••hospital-smeir* of the nursing home and by the unresponsive^ 
ness of some of the less alerx patients. However, as soon as the 
setting became a little mere familiar, the children could sense 
for themselves the love and warmth in the home. The young and 
Old found common bonds of friendship and even tht more 
disoriented patients received gentle pats and smiles of interest 
from uhe children. 

The students staa by visiting residents in the residential 
'•self-help" section of St. Jude's. We felt that it would be 
difficult for the children to relate to those in the nursing home 
who were bedridden. However, as the give-and-take of friend- 
ship blossomed, the visitation was broacened to include all of 
the residena. Our staff has noticed outstanding results in the 
residents' anitudes. 

Fully as impoaant as orienting the children was to inform 
their parents of tht progress and development achieved by the 
visits. The participation is on a voluntary basis. Only children 
who wanted to go and share their activities and friendships were 
bused to St. Judo's. Parents and younger brothers and sisters 
(who were not yet of school age) were invited to come and see 
what was happening. 




/.""dtrnf S'- J"d»-« Horn, 



One concern had to be faced cj.ndidly at the outset 'he 
children would build friendships with people who would come 
to the point of hospitalization and eventually death. Teachers 
felt that parents should be able :o talk aoout this with their own 
children. The school helped the cnildren understand how aeath 
iJ a rele?se for people who have lived long and full lives The 
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pa/trtr to wait aJcng vntf) and iT)6J(« sc^^ 



MaMomkn tab tak» pUca ovof braaktasi iMhan olcter 




GRANDCHILDREN 




HaJp^ hand U riS5?T!y n<» 



That's what oldsters enjoy in this new 
concept in retirement home living 

Story and photos hy-Suzgnne Lanonde ^ 



Children's visiting day at the 
Wright County Retirement Center in 
rural Buffalo, Minn^ tised to be a 
stilted and ritualistic affair. Once a' 
yean busloads of elementary school* 
child/en would pile into the halls of 
the facility to perform a routine of 
songs and dances and hand out a few 
favors. Then, they wcidd be marched 
back onto the buses and quiet would 
descend on the facility. 

But all that is changed. In the fall of 
1979. construction was completed on 
8 new wing of the retirement home40 
miles west of Minneapolb» and a , 
suite of rooms on its ground floor was 
opened to the Generations Day Care 
Center. Now the presence of c^ldren 
in the halls of the Wright County Re« 
tiremenl Center is an eveiyda;^ oc- 
currence and both sta^ members and 
residents say that things haven't been 
the same since. 

Combining (hi two facil'ties was 
the brainstorm of John Thompson, 
the center's innovative young admin- 



istrator who managed to convince his 
board of directors to give the concept 
ff trial nm* Thompxn, a leader in tha 
fight for retirement residents* ' ^...^ 
f 3es tha combining of oldsters und 
youngsters as his htA program. ^Ksi 
such a nice arrangement" he says of 
the program that mixes 154 residents 
with 31 toddlers snd preschoolers. 
**As hard as we tiy to keep our resi- 
dents active and alert these kids do a 
better job Just doing what kids do. 
Their lire, youth and energy keep 
everybody stimulated." 

No wallsseparafethe two facilities: 
indeed, the child care center is lo* 
cated djrectly across from residents' . 
rooms* Botli share the same exits and 
entrances. Perhaps mora signifi- 
cantly, while other such centers re- 
strict their children's interaction to 
ambulatory resident? only, the Wright 
County Retirement Center empha- 
sizes across«the*boaid interaction he* 
tween children and seniors. 

Because the two facilities had no 

continued 
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rr.8iJ T3ji:que program, ihey simply 
Had to striie out on ihelr own trying to 
anticipate ih« pitfalls they were sur* 
lay ahead ^^Ve tried to think of prob- 
Ieas."reiaenberj Thompson. "Soma 
•whal i£s?* so that we could aulomali- 
ca]}>'forau23tesoaesoIudons 'What 
if senile residents were constantly ex- 
posed to children? What would be 
the effect of the contact on the chil- 
dren? ^Vhat would the parents think?* 
. And we decided that we didn't have 
answers to those questions, so we 
thought we'd see to things as we went 
along. Ironically, the children pro- 
vided th^answers to all our ques« 
^ tions. Their reaction to the elderiy, to 
chronic disability, to depression, to 
any number of things, is far more re- 
{reeling and sensible tf^ t n ours. 

"Many of ns in the later years lend 
to gauge people's value hy their pl^s- 
ical or mental perfection. Children 
haven't developed that 'talent' yeL 
They're not looking to if some<' 
body has both legs or if they're 
wrinkled or if they look pretty or 
don'L What children are looking for ■ 
is a hug, a lap, a kind word, a touch, 
scmebody to read then a sioiy, some* 
b*-<Jy to smile and share with." 

fmeraction between the center's 
young and old occurs in three major 
ways, according to Paulette Klatt, . 
whosd two youngsters attesd eveiy 
flay. The Sisi is of a spontaneous na- 
ore, the "whatever-happens-hap- 
;-.-Ts approach." as she calls it Most 
often' it ocaas in the mornings when 
parents bring their toddlers and pre- 
schoolers to the center, stopping 
along the way to greet residenti ' 

Second, activities are conducted on 
a daily basis to provide a break in 
both the childrens' and residents' 
routines and ^e them a chance to 
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This iitt^o tap ^oid 09t fictoi 
rei|r^ a cam q4 h(d«^vid-c^ 

mingle, ExerdM sessions. baHng, 
bowling with plastic pinSr arts*and« 
crafts work» cam bingo and sodaHz^ 
Ing around holiday pvties and birth« 
day observances are a few of the 
. activities that have become.favoritcs 
* with the two groups. And third, spe- 
dal outings such as pat^.visits^ pon*» 
toon«jboat rides and tnps to the circus 
provide a saeans for seniors and 
youngsters to share .experiences be* 
yond the confines of ^e center. 

Whatever* the activity* groups art 
Jcept small tA encourage hitsractioc 
between the two ages although noth« « 
ing is ever forced. While some ac* 
Uvily does talce place, nearly every 
day. it is generally held to 15 or 20 
minutes so that resident are free ta 
pursue their own interests and dxt 
children can eat and play emong 
themselveSi 

Favorable publicity on the center 
has brought an onslaught of calls and 
letters from retirement homes and 
child care centers around the countiy 
requesting detailed information on 
the program*s worfdngs. 

•*Wo were lucky here in MIn* 
nesota,** says Thompson. **because 
the Health Department took a look at 
us and said they weren't sure what 
rules and regulations governed our 
situation, but that it seemed like a 
great idea and why rob the residents 
of this opportunity? Why put up walb 



Jf s nfco to fSntf Q cav hp v^tjc:) 
youvrtrttosciScdowfccaceinap. • 

and gates and such? Thai's not the 
idea. The idea is to get ihc people 
togethen 

-£ven the department of public 
welfare, responsible for licensing the 
state's day care fadlalies. was enthu* 
rfastic about the idea. They said. Tes. 
by all means; thal*s a great idea, lefi 
see how it works.** 

The perenU of Generations* ted- 
alers and preschoolers are enthusias* 
tla AD have been behind the effort 
from its Inception, says Thompsoi^ 
' but the day cars center s tWD*pd^S 
waiting list, which includes sevsr^ 
tmbom babica^is perhaps the best c 
idence of the concept*s acceptance. 

Retirement staffers approve, tot 
Their turnover rate has lessc23ed 
^ce the program began. -Many of 
the siaf! members at both centers 
have children at the Generadoas fa» 
cilityrsays Klatt. **A11 of sudden the 
residents see the staff as more than 
paid workers, knowing part of their 
families as they do. It 6 given the cen^ 
ter more the feel of an extended fam* 
fly and that feeling rubs off on staff 
people.** 

As for the residents themselves, 
they are winners in this progra.Ti too, 
says Klatt. who worried about the 
program s impact on the elders untU 
one woman reassured her, 'TTie cr^*- 
ing bother us? Don't b ; sHlyl It micht 
be noise to you but it's music to u^r □ 
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n BfidQQ Between 
Nurser School and 
\^ Nursing Home 



By Lore Steinftz and 
Joan Minden 



tA special atmosphere exists in a 
ing home when grandchildren or 
t-grandchildren are visiting. We had 
often felt at Van Dyk Manor that we 
would like to have many more of these 
precious moments-when a four- 
generation picture can be taken, when 
even the grumpiest resident has a smile. 

In January 1930. an opportunity to 
bring youngsters to our nursing home was 
presented to us. Members*of the admis- 
sions-provisional class of the Junior 
League of Montclair-Newark Inc. wanted 
to bridge the generation gap. They felt, 
and rightly so. that in today's mobile 
$ocier#. families often live so far apart 
that youngsters miss the contact with the 
older generation, and nursing home resi- 
especially are deprived of young 

^he Junior League group visited a 
number of nursing homes and nursery 
schools to find a suitable match. The final 
choices were Van Dyk Manor, our 
60-bed, private skilfed-care nursing home, 
and the Montclair Cooperative Nursery 
School. 

Sylvia Pfeffer, a teacher of the four 
and five year old children at the nursery 
school, visited our facility and looked at 
the craft room, a large space for plenty of 
action. The activity department staff 
went to observe the nursery school, ?nd 
together we decided to have four young. 

Lore Steiniu has been director of acuv* 
iues 9t Van Dyk Manor. Montdair, New 
Jeney. for the past 10 years. She is a 
friember of the AHCA Section of Activity 
Coordinators. Joan f^inden has six years 
^^perience in geriatrics and is assistant 
^tivity coordinator at Van Dyk Manor. 
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Jters and four residents each participate 
in the bimonthly project. 

The Junior League group worked out 
programs and brought along all of the 
needed supplies. Each session lasted 
about an hour and 15 minutes. 

One of the objectives v/as to make 
friends, and in one of the first sessions, 
pictures of the youngsters and residents 
were taken and mounted. The children 
took the pictures of the residents oack to 
their school, and the residents glued 
pictures of the children to a large 
cardboard collage on display at the 
nursing home. 

Before the youngsters visited, their 
teacher talked to them about old people, 
especially those using a wheelchair. She 
used pictures from the AWCA Journal 
showing a young girl at a piano, a man in 
a wheelchair and a lady in a rocker. Even 
with this preparation, the children at first 
were reluctant to touch a wheelchair. 

The ladies from the Junior League 
brought the children from the school, and 
there was always one member at the 
nursing home who had everything ready 
when they arrived. 

We chose the residents who we felt 
would benefit most from the contact, and 
also those who had no youngsters among 
their visitors. The nursing station was 
informed the day before of who should 
be reedy, but if something intervened we 
always had a substitute listed. Residents 
were only told on the actual day, to avoid 
over excitemenr or disappointment if 
there was a 'eason :o prevent their 
participating. 

From the first session, we knew ft was 
what we had been looking for. One 
resident, who has very poor vision and 
would not make any crafts, did create a 
mask with the youngsters, placing every 
item iust right and smiling all the time. 
During our first seven sessionswthe 
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joint activities included making Valentine 
creations, masks and Sr. Patrick's Day 
planting Marigold seeds in egg boxes. 

Singing together was a .other highlight, 
especially such favorites as, 'Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game" and "You Are My 
Sunshine." One resident, who would 
never participate in musical activities, was 
seen playing the songs with her hands on 
the table, reminiscing how she used to 
play them on the piano. This particular 
response vyas captured on a videotape. 

The Junior League wanted a record 
for presentaiioft to its state headquarters, 
and the videotaping turned out be be an 
exciting experience for all involved. The 
partidpants recognized themselves during 
a replay, and during a later session when 
they saw the edited tape and heard 
themselves sing. 

One resident had not been well enough 
to attend any group activity for over a 
year, but bfC2v::e :hc had taught rtursery 
school, we fell she would respond to this 
group. She did so well, feeling right at 
"home with the children, that her condi* 
tion improved markedly. She asked to go 
back to eating in the dining room, and 
has started to take part again in group 
activities. 

Another resident who thought she 
knev/ the children were coming, was up 
and dressed at 7 a.m. so she would not 
miss any part of the session. 

Two kindred souls found each other, 
when a resident and a boy withdrew from 
the group, and the resident read a book 
to the young fellow vhile everyone else 
made hats. Neither of them fell like 
making hats, and the books were pro* 
vided for just that piiryose. 

At the session where playdough was 
used, a lOO-year-old blind resident made 
/ the best sculpture and regaled the chil- 
dren with a tale of her schooldays in 
Brooklyn, long ago. Al that session we 
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Proposed Program for Nursery 
School Children/Seniors Visit 
April 13. 1980 

"HAPPY EASTER" 

10:00 

Pick up Children at Montclair Coopera- 
tive Nursery School. 40 South Fuller- 
ton Ave.. MontcSair. NJ 

10:25 

Arrive at Van Oyk Manor. 42 North 

Mountain Ave.. Montclair. NJ 
Remove coats and introduce children. 

10:30 

Name Tass-*Distribute name tags to each 
child, senior and Junior League mem* 
ber. (White circles with purple yarn 
and Easter stickers, made by a com- 
mittee.) 

Oyting Easter Eggs^-All materials shall be 
provided for dyeing Easter Eggs-* 
crayons, hard boiled eggs, coloring kits 
and cups. 

Large Easter Collage— Again, a large wall 
collage will be available and posted for 
decorating. Children and seniors may 
decorate the collage o; add a word 
•a&ooi Easier or a message. This wtil be 
left with the seniors. 

Alternate Acttviste3«*Puzzlss and books 
wtll be available on a table if children 
finish early. (League members will 
Supervise thts. A record may be pro* 
vided too.) 

10:45 

Snaci(.-*Cf ackers and jutce will be pro^ 
vided by a Junior League member. 
(This Will be arranged ahead of time 
on a table.) 

11:00 

Song Fest— A Junior League member will 
lead songs whiCh are familtar to both 
children and seniors. Ask the teacher 
about a song that (he children might 
know that IS appropriate to Easter. 

11:10 

Good bye Activity-Chtldren and seniors 
will show their Easter eggs to each 
other in a circle settmg. Also. Easter 
eggs filled i^ith cand/ will be parsed 
Out to ait .n^oUed. The final $3ng 
could be "Here Comes Peter Cotton- 
tail/' 

11:15 

Put on coats and return children to 
Montclair Cooperative Nursery SchooL 
O — 
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asked the children what age They thought 
was old. and were properly put into our 
place by one youngster stating "35." 

The children could not grasp the 
astonishing fact that they were working 
with people born so long ago. but in 
response to the youthful and stimulating 
atmosphere, our residents were not acting 
tike stereotyped "old people." They truly 
v/ere "young at heart/' 

That session inspired a centennial 
resident to write the following free verse: 

Never Too Old to Learn 

Ever/ two weeks the nursery school 
comes to pa/ 3 visit to our horne, I was 
.nyited to pay them a visit on one of their 
journeys to our home. I was thinking I 
had something to offer them, but I soon 
found out that things were reversed, t* 

After watching the young children 
stirring and mixing the flour, solt and 
water for the modeling, and the rolling 
and pounding with their little fists, I sat 
back and watched more and listened, 

I knew then that I was no longer the 
teacher. These young people, five years 
old, were going to teach me. It was a 
lesson in ambition, perseverance, enco jr- 
ageme. , and taking things in stride. 

Whatever they did was a matter of 
pride, and they took pleasure in the 
doing. I came away feeling sure that I had 
been transferred over the years and^ was 
living again my young years, when 
nothing was too great to try for. 

At the end of the pilot projecr. the 
nursery school invited four residents to 
come for lunch. The children baked rolls 



and prepared a picnic. The rolls 




served with either egg salad or S 
cheese, and there was homemade 
salad. 

On this visit. Our oldest resident, 
is \02, came along and most likely 
the best time of all. joining in the sini 
smiling and talking to the children. 

This positive experience reminde* 
of a pcem once printed in the Van 
Bulletin, titled "Youth/' It goes in \ 
"Youth is not a time of life: it is a : 
of mind, it Is a matter of the wi 
quality of the imagination, a vigor oi 
emotions Youth means courage 
timidity, an appetite for adventure 
years may wrinkle the skio but to qjMtk 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul." -^|p^ 

If one can cook with this recipe 
nursing home, the results are enormo 
satisfying to both participants and 
lookers. The Junior League accompli: 
this most successfully during their ; 
with us. They have finished their pro 
but offer their videotape to intere 
organizations. Just write to: Ju 
League of Monclair«Newark, Inc., 
Church St.. Montclair. NJ 07042. A 
Mrs. Pat Roelke. 

While the pilot project has rut 
course, both the nursery school anU 
nursing home have felt they wan 
continue this experience in the faU. 

Different children will ioin us 
perhaps some of the graduates will re 
their rewarding experiences. Thus fat 
children have visited, some more • 
once, and IS residents have had a tast 
the elixir of youth and are impattei* 
do it again. Interaction truly works. 
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•JecTi SUPPORT FOR IXTERGEXERATIOm PROGRAMMING 



AAA Adnlnlstrators 
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Gorhaa L. Black, Jr. 
Secrecary 

Department of Aging (^^-/Z^ 

In a t±SQ of budget restrictions the Department of Aging recognizes 
tae need for practical limitations on both numbers of program initiatives 
and personnel manpower which our Area Agency on Aging network is in a 
position to undertake. However, the recently held Intergenerational 
Program Training Intensive sponsored by the Department, and conducted by 
Dr. Sally Kewman of Generations Together, stimulated my particular 
thinking toward encouraging you to look for ways for developing and/or 
strengthening many creative opportunities for intergenerational experiences 
witaxn your planning and service area. Many such efforts may be at 
minimal cost. 

One theoe of "inter generating" is that older people generally enioy 
being involved with activities centering around children, ilany seek 
volunteer. experiences with children in day care settings, educational 
institutions, etc., including Head Start Programs. It is important, we 
believe, that children's attitudes, knowledge and skills are stimulated 
by older persons as children themselves learn, relearn and perform tasks 
and activities of daily living. We look f onward to your continual 
activity in breaking down stereotypes of old age by supporting training 
for tne youngsters with special and direct *mnh2sis on interaction wish 
tne elderly .1 Measureable benefits would no doubt be derived with a low 
cost ractor:r interpersonal, intergenera^jional and direct person-to- 
person contact. Intergenerational activity in itself is replicable. 
easxly transferable within various components of our Aging network and 
integrated into a variety of program activities. 

We encourage you to (1) recruit senior citizens as teacher aides 
and tutors within Day Care Centers and elementary schools, and as relief 
aides to teachers at Learning Centers., (e.g. Pre-School and Monfessouri 
Schools, and including the participation as volunteers of those applicants 
detemined ineligible for the Title V emploment project); (2) act as an 
interrsediary and/or a liaison capacity, interfacing directly with local 
school systems and human services organizations as well as older persons 
toward advocating for intergenerational programming; (3) publicize local 
intergenerational activities with the public-at-large; (4) document * your 
efforts involving intergenerational programming; for example, case 
studies cay often supplement, validate and demonstrate community impact 
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We are especially Interested in being apprised of any activity 
(current, past, and/or intended which is intergenerational in nature 
vithin your PSA. We would like to share the breadth of experience in 
our Agins nerwork, and therefore it is our intent to eventually develop 
a booklet describing intergenerational activities in Pennsylvania. 
Fornat guidelines for abstracts to be included iri the booklet will be 
sent to you in the near future. Thank you for your consideration in 
this matter. 
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PARTIAL LISTING OF CONTACTS AND ElESOURCES 



CHILD CARE NETWORK 



AGING NET^^ORK 



PA DEPARTMENT 07 PUBLIC WELFARE 
BUREAU OF CHILD AND YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Harris burg, PA 17120 

Contact: Martha Isler 

Earl Douglas 

(717)787-3984 
Local Contact: Louise Sutton 



701 State Office Building 
300 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
(412) 565-5175 



PA HEAD START ASSOCIAJION 
P.O. Box 992 
Altoona, PA 16601 

Contact: Jim Mat lack 

(814) 946-8866 



PA ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD CARE 
ADMINISTRATORS (PACCA) 



Local Contact: 

PA ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN (PAEYC) 



Local Contact: 



DHHS /ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH 
AND FAMILIES 
Regional office 
P.O. Box 13716 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 

Contact: Alvin Pear is 

Regional Program Director 
(215) 596-0356 



PA DEPARTMENT OF AGING 
231 State Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 

Contact: Marietta King 
(717) 783-8642 



AREA AGENCY ON AGING 



Local Contact: 

RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM (RSVP) 

Local Contact: 

SENIOR EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

Local Contact: 

FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 

Local Contact: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS (AA 
Local Chapter: 

DHHS /ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
Regional Office 
P.O. Box 13716 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 

Contacts; Al Mitchell, Aging Program 
Specialist and Intergeneratlonal Liaison 
(215) 596-0343 

Paul Ertel, Regional Program Director 
(215) 596-0334 
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Needs and Benefits for Intergenerational Programs 



Needs of Agency 



Benefits to Young Children 



Benefits to Older Adults 
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Universal Characteristics of Successful 
Inter^enerational Programs Include; 
Supportive administration 
Committed staff 
Systematic plan 
Support from the community 
Expectations are defined 
Starts small 

Program starts with a select, interested group 
Peers recruit participants 
Problems are addressed as they come up 
Roles are clarified 

Collaboration between staff and center members 

Program has status 

Program options are flexible 

Commitment of time 

Program plan include recognition 

Evaluation component included in program development 



Summary of Parti cipdnt Contributions, Workshop April 18, 1983 
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Possible Activities for Participants in Intergenerational Programs 



Young Children with Active Elders 



Young Children with Frail Elders 
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lEiyERATIOrViS 
=]OGETHER 

Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 
Senior Citizen Artists' Resource Program 
Senior Center Intergenerational Program 
Curriculum on Aging Program 
Service- Learning Programs 




Developing Effective Intergenerational Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 



As a first step in planning for your intergenerational program, consider 

(1) the goal(s) of the program that is most suited to the needs of your agency, 

(2) the possible activities that would occur as part of the intergenerational 
program, and (3) the other agency(ies) that will collaborate with you in de- 
veloping the program. 

Goal (s): 




Possible Activities: 



Collaborating Agency(ies): 



University Center for Social and Urban Research 
Y„ A Thackeray Hall • University of Pittsburgh • Pittsburgh, PA 15260 « (412) 624-5470 



Developing Effective Interoeneratlonal Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 



This Problem Solving Questionnaire is divided into the basic components 
of the program development process that are intended to result in effective 
and cohesive intergenerational programs. 

A« Agency Approval /Preparation for Program Implementation 

1. Has your agency formally endorsed the program? 

2. Who will be responsible for organizing the program? 



3. What individuals or groups in the agency should be informed 
of the formal endorsement of the prograir and of the purpose 
and general procedure for the program? 



4. How will each participating site be identified? 
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Developing Effective Intergenerational Programs 
Probliem Solving Questionnaire 



Recruitment of Participants 

1. When will it be appropriate to introduce the program to the staff? 

2. How will the recruitment of staff be accomplished? 



3, When will it be appropriate to identify senior citizen participants, 
and what factors need to be considered? 



4, What procedures will be conducted to recruit 

a) active older adults as volunteers? 

b) frail elders as participants? 



5. Who will recruit the older program participants? 



Ill 
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Developing Effective Intergeneratlonal Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 



Orientation and Training 

1- in preparation for planning the orientation and training consider 
the following questions: 



a. What win be the staff's role as participants in the 
intergenerational program? 



b. What win be the older persons' role as participants in the 
intergenerational program? 



Z. What are the purposes of orienting and training participants and staff 



3, What content is appropriate for the orientation workshops? 



4. How should the orientation and training be accompn'shed? 



5. Who win be responsible for conducting these workshops? 
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Developing Effective Intergenerational Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 

Maintenance and Support 

1. Ongoing Training Experiences 

a. What is the purpose of follow-up meetings and continuation workshops? 

b- What content is appropriate for the follow-up meetings and con- 
tinuation workshop? 

c. What is a possible schedule for these meetings and v/orkshops? 

d* Who will be responsible for conducting these meetings and workshops? 

2. Recognition of Participants 

a. What is the purpose of recognition? 

b. What are some options for recognizing the contributions of 
participants in the program? 

3. Community Awareness and Involvement 

a. What on-going communication with the community should take place 
once the program is implemented? 

b* What are some options for community involvement in maintaining 
and supporting the programs? 

4. Who will be responsible for the overall support and maintenance 
of the program for each site and for each agency? 
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Developing Effective Intergenerational Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 

Evaluation 

1. What are the purposes of evaluation? 



2. When is it appropriate to evaluate the program? 



3. What information should be collected as part of the evaluation? 



4. What form should the evaluation take? 



5. Who is responsible for conducting the evaluation? 
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Developing Effective Intergenerational Programs 
Problem Solving Questionnaire 



F, Funding Considerations 

K What are the possible costs for starting and maintaining an 
int.^»^generational program? 

- consultants 

- substitutes 

- refreshments 

- publicity materials 

- volunteer lunches 



- recognition 



- transportation 



- liability insurance 



2. What are some potential resources for funding? 



- local 



- state 



- federal 
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Planning a Strategy for Recruitment of Volunteers 



A. Approaches 
MEDIA 

Public Service Announcements 
Television 

Radio 

Talk Shows 

Television 

Radio 

Newspapers 

SENIOR CITIZEN 
Organizations 
Newletters 
Residences 



BUSINESS 



Mailings to Retirees 
Retiree Newsletters 
Retiree Organizations 
Unions 



SCHOOL 



Parent Group 
School Newsletters 
Letters to Parents 
Grandparents^ Day 
Special Activities 



COMMUNITY - general 
Organizations 
Civic Clubs 
Hospitals and Doctors 
Newsletters 
Postering 
Special Events 



RELIGIOUS 



Newsletters/Bulletins 
Groups 

Letters to Clergy 
Presentations to Clergy 



OTHER 



B. Publicity Materials 

1. filers 

2. posters 

3. slide show 

4. pictures 



ared by Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 



C. Procedures 



1. compile a contact file 

2. make contact with Individuals 
and groups 

3. schedule presentations 

4. set OpQpi House date 

5. submit written information 
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^^lOl distribute fliers and posters 



Preparation of Participants 



What Young 
Children Should 



Know 



• 



What Older 
Participants Should know 



What Staff 
Should Know 
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EFFECTIVE WAYS TO WORK WITH CHILDREN 

1. Be warm and friendly. 

Learn the children's names. Show interest in what they do and tell you - 
you are a very important listener! 

2. Encourage children to think. 

Give children plenty of time to answer questions. Silence often means 
the child is organizing his or her thoughts. 

3. Admit when you don't know an answer. 

We can't know everything all the time! Feel free to ask the children 
or teacher for help whenever you need it. 

4. Encourage children. 

Use tact and positive comments. Seek something worthy of a compliment, 
especially when a child is having difficulty. 

5. Accept a child just as he or she is. 

You are not responsible for evaluating a child's abilities, progress, 
or behavior. Be as non-judgmental as possible. 

6. Let children "talk out" problems. 

If a child is upset, you need not solve the problem; however, by listening 
and talking you let the child know you care. 

7. Respect a child's privacy. 

Regard information as confidential that might be revealed to you about a 
child by the child or teacher. 

8. Support and respect the existing classroom structure. 

Be consistent with the teacher's rules for classroom behavior, schedule, 
and overall atmosphere. 

9. Be comfortable. 

Wear comfortable clothes, and don't hesitate to "get down to the child's 
level" for some activities. 

10. Honor confidentiality. 

If parents and friends ask about your volunteer experience, feel free to 
tell them that you enjoy working with the children. Discuss activities 
you engage in without passing judgement - or talking about specific children 
or teachers. 

n. Keep your commitment. 

Children look forward to your coming. If you know you will be gone, tell 
them in advance. Keep all your promises children never forget! 

12. Maintain a sense of humor! 
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Working Effectively with Volunteers 



Consider the following: 

A. Understanding the volunteer's background - 

K become familiar with the volunteer's previous experience and educational 
background 

2. become familiar with the extent of the volunteer's knowledge of the 
community 

3. be aware that the center is a new environment in the volunteer's current 
experience 

4. recognize that the volunteer may be hesitant to ask question and/or raise 
concerns 

5. be aware that the volunteer's primary motivation is an interest and 
care for children 

6. accept the volunteer's non- judgmental attitude and the lack of a 
hidden agenda 

B. Providing for the volunteer's environmental comforts - 

1. verify that the volunteer is aware of the location of all rooms 
in the building 

2. provide the volunteer with information related to the daily schedule 
and the program calendar 

3. provide space for the volunteer to put personal belongings (coat, purse) 

4. inform the volunteer of where she/he may eat lunch 

5. provide a space for the volunteer to take a break 

6. provide a space for the volunteer in the classroom 

7. establish a procedure for the volunteer to inform the staff if 
she/he is not able to volunteer at a scheduled time 

8. exchange phone numbers with the volunteer 

9. inform the volunteer of the fire drill procedure 

C. Involving the volunteer in the classroom - 

1. plan for appropriate introduction of the volunteer to the children 

2. inform the volunteer of the classroom procedure and goals 

3. provide a consistent time to plan and prepare activities for the 
volunteer 

4. clearly define the tasks the volunteer is to do and provide a variety 
of activities 

5. provide a consistent time to discuss the volunteer's involvement, 
share experiences, respond to concerns, and give feedback 

6. provide support to the volunteer directly and in front of children 

7. let the volunteer know you recognize her/his contribution 

8. note areas in which the volunteer needs to develop in order to be 
more effective in the program and provide this input when workshops 
are being planned 

9. decide whether volunteer is to come when there is a substitute and 
inform the volunteer of this decision 

10. plan ahead and inform volunteer of any schedule changes (Always explain 
purpose for change.) 
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Interqenerational Programs 



Guidelines for Volunteering 



1. Volunteer a minimum of one morning or one afternoon per week during 
the year. 

2. Come regularly at your scheduled time. 

3. Pre-arrange any schedule changes due to, for example, a vacation with 
the staff whenever possible. 

4. Call the office in the morning when the center opens if there 
should be an emergency and you are not able to volunteer. 




5. Become familiar and be consistent with the center's procedures. 



6. Speak freely with the staff about any concerns, problems, or questions. 

7. Listen to radio for announcements regarding delay or cancellation due 
to weather. 
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Name 



Agency 



Projected Plan for Prog^^ Implementation 



Collaboration Agency^ 
Program Goal : 



Month 



Activity 



Who's Involved 



Who*s Responsible 



Resources Needed 
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Z=]OGETHER 

Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 
Senior C*t»2en Artists' Resource Program 
Senior Center iniergenerational Program 
Curriculum on Agirg Program 
Service^Learn^ng Programs 




APPENDIX E 
-Month Follow-up Workshop Handouts 



Developing Intergenerational 
Programs Jointly with the 
Aging and Child Care Networks 
in Pennsylvania 



Three-Month Follow-Up Meeting 



AGENDA 



. Welcome and Objectives for the day 
Progress Reports 

- accomplishments 

- procedures that helped program implementation 

- obstacles that hindered program implementation 

- roles of and relationship with collaborating agency 

Projected Needs 

Problem Solving, Part 1 

(related to obstacles and projected needs) 

LUNCH 

Problem Solving, Part 2 

(continued attention to obstacles and projected needs) 

Ideas for Program Maintenance and Support 

Preparation for Recognition of Participants 

Projected Time Line for Next 3 Months 



University Center for Social and Urban Research 
ERJC^ A Thackeray Hall « University of Pittsburgh © Pittsburgh, PA 15260 o (412) 624-5470 
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Supports and Obstacles to Intergeneratlonal Program Development 



Things that HELP 



Things that HINDER 
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Nursing Hones Serving Comnunity Needs: Young and Old Alike 

Child care centers in long-term care facilities have energed as a response 
to a growing and urgent need for working parents. The remarkable facet 
of this concept is that the meshing of two generations is as old as the 
reverence for the elderly in China. By meshing the two generations, a 
new extended family develops. Elderly perscxis, who are comfortable with 
youngsters, provide a natural support system. 

'Rte centers, regulated by the individual states, are cost-effective in 
all instances. Most practically for ertployers, the centers provide an 
excellent enplcyee benefit v^ich demonstrates the facility's efforts 
toward creating positive relations with the ccraiunity. 

Needs of Two Generations 

Along with conpanionship, many the r^eds of elderly persons and children 
are interchangeable. Ihese needs include nutrition, the balancing of 
quiet time with constructive activity, the ability to listen fully and 
to share and to laugh together. Ihere is an equal need for the nythology 
of these intergenerational relationships to be met head-on. Preparation 
of each group is not only essential; it is nandatory. Ihe selection or 
screening of participants is an ongoing process which in multi-faceted. 
For each group, there is no obligatory msthod of sharing, nor should 
there be. There are sate older persois who do not belong near children 
and who ate uncoir^ortable with them. Scne long-term car© facilities are 
strange and forbidding places to children vAio are unfamiliar with wheelchairs 
and illnesses affecting older persons. 

Getting Started 

A set procedure is followed when establishing a center* 

1. Approval granted by the administrator and the governing council or board for 
the service. 

135 ^ ^ 
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Child Care Centers in 
Nursing Hones . 

2. Set up a task force to study the conrunityr the nursing hare and its 
residents and establish the needs and priorities. 

3. Provide early childhood education for selected residents, staff and 
the other volunteers from the conrrunity. 

4. Construct budget r and decide on reconstruction materials to assure 
conpliance with licensing requireirents. Prepare public relations materials. 

5. Select the child care cencer director/teacher. 

6. Establish fees for program. 

7. Establish the number and ages of participants. 

8. Establish program evaluation methods. 

Itespondinq to the Needs~ACHCA's Assistance 

Ihe ACHCA's library involvement began with the first question in July of 1981, 
when a long-^terra care center asked for help within twelve hours, in order to 
justify such a center before a town council in New England. Since that time, 
;;e have had nultiple requests for background information on the feasibility 
of establishing child care centers in long-term care facilities. 

To answer such requests, we have developed a package of material divided into 
five categories; 1) Bibliography, annotated; 2) Curriculum and curriculum 
support; 3) Intergenerational relatiOTships; 4) Existing schools; 5) Needs 
to be met. 

Many of our elderly are vital, growing, caring and productive persons. 
The part-tijne sharing between an elderly person and a preschooler can be 
an enriching and enhancing exchange. TJie nutual sharing can serve to 
educate all generations-^oung and old. 
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Every schoolday for the last six years, 
73-year-old Denton Kunze visited Toy Whit- 
ley *s class at the Un5,versity of Florida's 
P.K. Yonge Laboratory School. He was also 
the whole elementary school's unofficial 
photographer, reader, music lover, hugger 
and friend. Through the years, he took 
thousands of photographs of the children, 
wiped many tears, shared ice cream cones 
and countless secrets. 

He wasn't paid a cent for all his time,' 
but he often said no amount of money was 
worth what "his grandchildren" gave him. 

And when he died Jan. 3, he gave one 
last hard lesson to the children he loved. 

"It's hard. Oh, it's hard to lose a 
friend, but it does feel better to talk 
about it and share it. "I^rs. Whitley 
said, adding that she couldn't have gotten 
through her own sad feelings if she hadn't 
shared them with the children. 

"One little girl asked me, "When will it 
quit hurting?" I told her, "You may never 
quit hurting, but it will get better." 

"The best thing to do is talk about it 
and cry. You have to cry and you have to 
understand you don't have to say you're 
,^orry for crying and showing your feel- 
ings," she said. 

To work through their sadness, Mrs. 
Whitley and the children wrote poems about 
their white-haired friend. They, and some 
400 other children, teachers, parents and 
friends also had a special memorial ser- 
vice on Jan. 7 during which they san^ 
songs Denton had loved and read things 
they had written about him. Together they 
will plant a tree for him behind their 
classroom. And each wrote a letter to 
Denton's son. Bill, to share their grief. 

"I'm sad that Denton died yesterday at 
11:15," a boy named Jonathon Whitcoff 



wrote in his letter, "But still he will be 
better there than here. I wish that he 
would live 1,000 move years." 

Wrote another, "I'm sorry what happened 
to your father. We really loved Denton very 
much. He was the nicest person I knew. I 
know you are- sad but I hope this letter 
makes you feel better. Love, Eric Kem." 

A little girl named Angela Whitlock was 
one of three dhildren who .read aloud during 
the memorial service. Before his death, she 
wrote adoption papers proving she had le- 
gally adopted Danton as her grandfather. 
Her letter said, "Dear Bill, I'm sorry that 
Denton died. He was like a grandfather to 
me. I don't know what school will be with- 
out him. Your dad was the best friend I 
ever had. Denton was a very very very spe- 
cial person to me. From Angela." 

The children were just beginning to 
learn what adjectives were when Denton died. 
This week they practiced using them by nam- 
ing all the adjectives that fit their friend. 

"He was huggable, loving, lovable," said 
Greg Goldfaden. "And when he went into the 
hospital, he wasn't worried about himself. 
He was worried that we would be sad. 

Denton retired after a respected career 
as a chemist-metallurgist with the auto in- 
dustry. 

From there, he started helping one bey 
read, then he adopted PKY's whole element- 
ary school, especially Mrs. Whitley's class. 
He also went with Mrs. Whitley's class on 
their daily visits to a nearby nursing home 
as part of the Adopt-a-Grandparent program. 
Mrs. Whitley began the visits 20 years ago 
and has since spread the project around the 
world. 

I^hen Denton went Into the hospital for 
the last time, he wore a name tag that read; 
Please take good care of me. 540 students, 
their parents and teachers love me very 
much . 
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A POEM 



They greet me at the door with up stretched arms. 
They need my help with problems^ hurts^ and tears, 
With take-av/ays and times and find-the-numbers. 
With sudden hates and jealousies and fears. 

They need my hugs and touches , and my kisses, 
The ruffled hair, the hand-in-hand, the secret shared. 
And most of all, for some, the recognition 
Somebody, not a parent, knew and cared. 



And am I, then, a giant to these elves. 
With largesse, favors, happiness to give? 
These hands that reach up to me for affection — 
These same hands hold my heart up, make me live. 



By the late Denton Kunze 
Adopted Grandfather, 2nd grade 
P.K. Yonge Lab School 
Gainesville , Florida 
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Helene Block 
Oak ton Conununity 
PRSPARATION FOR PROG-IAT-IS College 

BETWEEN ADULT AND CHILD 
DAY CARE CENTERS 

Safety and Comfort 

1. Be sure insurance covers transportation of both children 
and clients. 

2. Hav6 attendance lists of all participating clients and children. 
So Have a list of emergency numbers* 

4. Work out an accident plan and emergency procedxires ahead of time< 

• 5. There should be at least three staff people present - one 

who knows first aid to stay with the victim of an accident /one 
to call for help, and one to watch remaining clients and childrer 

6. Everyone, including staff should wear large, clear ly-orinted 
nametags - preferably ones that don't require pins. 

7. chairs should be appropriatley sized and -spaced to accomodate 
older adults, walkers, and wheelchairs. 

8* Materials should be easily used by the old and the young. The% 
should be ready ahead of time and organized so they can be 
quickly and easily distributed. 

Preparation of children 

1. Stimulate discussions about people the children know who are 
old and what old means. 

2. Ask children for all the good words and bad words they can thinic 
of to describe old people. 

3. Explain to children and their parents about the upcoming 
intergenerational event. Encourage questions and feelings. 

4. Encourage children's grandparents to visit the class. 

5. Read storybooks depicting older adults in positive and realistic 
ways. 

6. To sensitize children to fragility of older adults, bring in 
a very old newspaper and a brand new one. 

*This paper was prepared for an INTERGENERATIONAL PLAY AITO 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION course at Oakton Community College, 1600 
East Golf Road, Des Plaines, IL. 60016 by Carolyn Koehnline. 
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7. 



8. 



Let children try on a pair cf clear glass glasses apread 
viti: vaseline. ■ explain that so=e older adults have a hard 
tise seeing. 

Let children try talking and listening vith cotton in t-eir 
ears, explain that sose older adults have a hard tise hearing. 

9. Have children decorate large naseta?s to be vorn when visiting. 
Ask if there is anything special thev vant to say about 
tr.exselves on thsir nazetags - fcr instance, "I'x r.alsh and 
I have a brcvn rabbit," - » - ~ • 

10. Ask children which scnrs they would =ost en-!ov s'.&-^^s w»th 
the clients. " ' a - • 

Precaratisr of Clier-. 

1. Stirulate discussisns abcut grandchildren, -.chat it's like tc 
oe a grandparent vs. a parent, and vhst it vzz like tc be a 

• . frr-r- As.:^ what children are like today, and aik what thev 
tnink a cii.c's -z&y cirs center v:uld be like. 

2. Ask clients if they know any childhood songs or eaaes and if 
they'd enjoy teaching thee to children. 

3. Ask clients for both positive and negative words describ"'''? 
cnildren and nake two lists cn the blackboard. ' 

4. Ask clients if they.'d enjoy, having a grouo of young children 
visit thea at the center. Ask for suggestions abou" what they 
Eight enjoy doing with thea a.nd sake a list on the board. 

5. Have the= bring in pictures of thenselves as chiliren, a-'d 
tl-eir own children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

6. Have clients cut out pictures of children's faces <'^oc 
nagazines and make a large collage. 

7. Have clients who wish to work cn a big, illustrated sign 
greeting the children. One of the clients can read it to 
the children when they arrive. 

8. Teach the clients sone of the songs the children w^It be 
singing. 



9. 



Have clients work on large nacetags for thecselves. Allcw 
then to choose what they'd like the children to call then. 
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Reinforceaent for Children 

1. Give children anple opportunity to react to intergenerational 
visits through drawing, painting, dramatic play, discussions 
and so forth. 

2. Ask children if they would like to draw pictures for their 
new friends. These can.be mailed to the adult day care or 
brought personally be the children on the next visit. Children 
who are too young to write can establish a pen pal relationshiD 
through their artwork. ■ , 

3. Take children to visit a nursing home and encourage them 
to draw what they have seen. Discuss the different places 
that older people can live. : 

U» Encourage children to compare what they need to what an old 
person needs in order to survive and be happy. Ask what 
children like to do vs. what old people like to do, to eat, 
to wear, and so forth. 

5. Take the children to the woods, lake, zoo and various places 
where the different stages in the life cycle can be observed. 

6. Using magazine pictures of huaan faces, ask children to put 
then in order froc youngest to oldest. Ask them what they like 
and what they don't like about the faces. Ask if they think 
that old faces can be beautiful. Ask what makes something 
beautiful. ^ 

7. Invite older people from the community to come in and share 
their knowledge with the children - for instance, a retired 
fireman, an artist, an expert on wildflowers. 

•8. Always tie lesson plans in with the life cycle. If you are 
discussing numbers, talk about ages. If you're discussing 
feelings, talk about how people feel at different ages. 

9. Try to emphasize aging as something positive - surviving as 
oppossed to "getting sicker." * * 

Reinforcement for Clients 

1. Encourage clients to discuss the children's visit, what they 
liked and didn't like about it, whether they'd like to do it 
again, and what kinds of things they'd like to do for the 
children. 

2. As quickly after the event as possible, encourage clients to 
write a cooperative poem about the children's visit. Each 
client who wishes to can contribute a word or a lino. This 
poem can be mailed to the child day care center. ' 

4. 3. Ask clients about their hopes, fears, jealousino etc... 

for children. Would they rather bo a child or a grandparent? 
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Reinforce sent for Clients - cont. 

4. Involve clients in preparing a slcit to dc fcr '^he children 
about their own lives or whatever they choose. Invite thea' 
to participate in writingi costuaes^ and staging. 

5» Have clients who wish to fora a decorating comtnittee to 
plan^ siake^ and put up decorations each tiae the children 
come to visit • 

6, Involve clients who enjoy woodworkin| in aaking a ring toss 
pole or other active games to be used with the children. 
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Have clients who enjoy sewing sake bean bags fcr ga::os and 
sisole stuffed anisals for children to coddle while visiting* 



* 



Resource List , . , 

An Intergenerational Handbook - Developed by Br cons County 
Inter generational Activities Program, Winifred McDuffie - Coordin- 
ator. Sponsored by Broome County Child Development Council, 
Kevin Tobm, Direct: or, 29 Fayet^a St., Singhaaton, NI 13901 

Intergenerational Activities Curriculu:3 • by Winifred McDuffie, 
Alice Mcileeiy, and Susan Hersog, Jan. 1 980. 
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OHTLrfRSN'S BOOES 



1« Brcjwse through the book collection. 
2. Choose one book to analyze* 

3* After reading the book, answer the following questions, either by 
yourself or through discussion in your group: 

a. Title 
Author 
Illustrator 

b* \rhBt does the older person do in the story? 

c. Is he/she portrayed as active or passive? 

d. VHio are the children in the story, if any? 

e. ^'/hat is the relationship between the older person and the children? 

f . . Are there other adults in the book? 

g. What is their role in relationship to the older person? 

h. . Are there any other importan-t characters? 

i. What descriptive words are used for the older person? 

j. Look at the illustrations. Ea\i do you know the person is older? 

k. Do you feel that the descriptions, the activities, and/or the 
illustrations reinforce positive images about older people. 
Give examples* 

Eo they reinforce negative stereol^ypes? Give examples. 
1. What message does this book give to children about older people? 
m. Did you enjoy the book? '.Hiy or why not? 
n- How would you use this book with a child or children? 

. In your group, choose one book to share with the larger group. If 
there is time, we will share more books. 
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Children's Books » Aging Awaroness 

Alexandert Martha. The Story Grandmothar Told K-.1 
Aliki, The Two of Them (K-4) 
Bach, Alice. Mollie Make-Belleve. (3-5) 
Bartoli, Jeaolfer. N&nna (K-3) 

Bernstein, Joanne St Gullo, Stephen. When People Die (all ages) 

Blau, Judith. The Bagel Baker of Mulliver Lane (2*4) 
Blue, Rose. Grandma Didn't V/aTe Back. (4-6) 

Barach, Barbara. Grandpa (K-2) 

Bradbury, Bianca. Andy's Mountain (5-6) . 

Brooks, Hon. Ttoothy & Gramns . (K-2) 
Buck, Pearl S. The B each Trea . (K-3) 
Buck, Pearl S. Th£3ig_Wava . (3-6) 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather & I. (K-l) 
Buckley, Helen E. Grandmother & I . (E-l) 
Buckley, Helen E. The Wonderful Little Boy (K-2) 

Burch, Robert. Two That Were Tough (3-6) 

Bjrars, Betsy. The House of I/in^s. (4-6) 
Byars, Betsy. After the Goat mn (4-6) 

Carrick, Ma Icomb. Tramp (K-3) 

Chorao, Eay. Lester's Qyernight (k-2) 

Cleaver, Bill & Vera. Queen of Hearts . (5-6) 

Cleaver, Bill & Vera. The Whys & V/herefores of LittaBelle Lee (5-6) 

Clifford, Eth. The Rocking Chair Rebellion . (3-6) 

Clynser, Eleanor. The Spider. The Cave & the Pottery Bowl. (3-5) 

Corbatt, Scott. The Great McGoniggle's Gray Ghost , (3-5) 

Corcoran, Barbara. A Dance to Still Music. (4-6) 

Craft, Ruth Carrie Heppel's Garden . (K-3) 

Da Jong, Meindart. Journey from Peppermint Street . (4-6) 

DePaola, Temi. Nana Upstairs, ^na Downstairs . (K-^) 
DaPaola, Tami. Watch Out for Chicken Feet in Your Soup. (K-2) 

Dlstad, Audree. The Dream Runner . (5-6) 
Ewin, Eathryn. A Private Matter . (3-6) 

BJasslor, Joan. My Grandpa Pled Today . (K-3) 
Ihrber, Norma. How Does It Feel to ba Old? (4-6) 
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FLeisohman, Sid. The V/ooden Cat l^n ^ (K«4) 

Fleischmani Sid. Me the Man on the Vbon ^ Eyed Horao (2-5) 

Hora, Jamas. Grandpapa gam . (K-3) 

Hora, James. Grandpapa Ghoat Stories . (3-5) 

Ifeirrai, Maria S* A Loc ^ At Old Age ^ (K-5) 

Itox, P&';\a, >,/ ikely Place. (4-6) 

Gauoh, Batrij^a. Grande & Me . (Iw3) 

Goffstein, M.B. % Noah's Ark^ (E-3) 
Goffstein, M.B. T wo Piano Tuners . (3-5) 

Goldman, Susan. Grandma Is Somebody Special , (K-2) 

Greene, Phyllis. Grandmother Orphan . (4-6) 

Hellberg, Hans - Erie. Grandpa's 1^4^ ria , " . (3-6) 

Henry, Marguerite. Misty of Chincotegue . (4-6) 

Hood, Flora Mae. Something for the Medicine M^n .. (2-4) 

Howard, Mbses^ The Oatrich Chase. (5-6) 

Irwin^ Hadley^ The Lillith Sumner . (3-6) 

Kennedy, Richard. Come Again Kext Spring . (2-6) 

IQeberger, Use. Grandmothftr Om, (3.6) 

iQein, L. How Old is Old? 

Khotts, Howard* Great4Irandfather> The Baby and Me. (K^*^) 

Konigsburg, Elaine. Altogether, One at a Time . (3-6) 

Kroll, Stevan* If I could be my Grandmother. (K-2) 

Krusa, James. W Great-^Grandfather & I . (4-6) 

Kumin, Maxine. \ihen Grandmother Was Young . (2-4) 

Kumin, r^xine. VHien Mother Was Young . (2-4) 

Lasky, Kathryn. I Ifava Four Names for My Grandfather ^ (K»2) 

LeEarge, Phyllis. Grapnv^s Fish Story. (K-3) 

Lenski, Lois. Debbie & Her Grandma . (K-1) 

LeRoy, Gen. Emna^a THIftTTtm. (3-5) • 
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Lexau, Jean M. BanJle . (K-2) 

Loxau, Joan M. Senile on Hla Cwn. (K-2) 

Llnit John M Grandmother's Houaa> (E-2) 

Loox, Jan. Kjy grandpa la a Pirate. (K-2) 

Lundgren, Max. Matt 'a Grandfather . (K-3) 

MacDonald, Betty. Mrs. Plgglewlggle . (2-6) 

MoCloakey, Robert. Burt Daw; Deep Water Man (K-.2) 
MoCloakey, Robert, C enterburg Talea . (^15) 

Mahy, M&rgaret. Leaf Maglo . (K-3) ' 

Mahy, Margaret. Ultra-Vlolet Cataatrophe. (K-3) 

Ifetthis, Sharon. The Hundred Penny Box . (K-5) 

Bfezer, Norma. A Figure of Speech. (5/6) 

Milea, Miaka. Annie & the Old One. (2/5) 

Neaa, ETralino. Joaefina February . (Ki-3) 

Nevnnan, Shirlee. Tell Me. Grandma. Tall Me. Grandpa . (K- 

Orgel, Doria. The Mulberry Mualo. (4-6) 

Pringla, Lawrence.. Death la Ifetural. (4-6) 

Rabin, Gil. Changes. (5-6) 

Raynor, Dorka. Grandparenta Around the World . (K-6) 

Robinson, Adjai, Femie & Old Grandaddie. (2-4) 

Robinson, Jean. The Secret Life of T.K. Dearlng . (4-6) 

Rogers, Pamela. The Rare One. (4-6) 

Sohaefer, Jack. Old Ramon . (5-6) 

Schick, Eleanor. City in the Winter. (K-S) 

Schnurr, Constance. The Crazy Lady. (1-4) 

Segal, Lou. Tell Me a Mitzl. (K-3) 
Segal, Lou. Tell Me A Trudv. (K-3) 

Shanka, Ann. Old Is What You Get . (5-6) 

Sharmat, Marjorie. Morris Brookside. A Do|g . (I-3) 

Shotwell, Louiss. Magdalem . (4-6) 
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Skolsky, Mindy. The Whistling Teakettle & Other Stories About Hannah 
Skolsky, Mindy. Carnival & Koipek and More About Hannah * 

Skorpen, Leisel. Old Arthur * (K-3) 
Skorpen, Leisel^ Mandy^s Grandmother ^ 

Sannebom, Ruth. I Love Gram , (K-2) 

Spy re, Johanna. Heidi , (all ages) 

Stevens, Garla. Stories from a Snowy Maadow t (1-4) 

Stevenson, James. Could Be Vorse . (K«3) 

Stevenson, James. The Worst Person in the World. (K-3) 

Strete, Craig. When Grandfather Journeys Into Winter » (4-6) 
Stuart, Jesse. The Bea tinea t Boy . (3-5) 

Swayne, Sam & Zoa. Great.>Grandfather in the Honey Tree. (1-3) 
Thiele, Colin. The Hammerhead Light. (4-6) 
Tobias, Toby. Jane, V/ishing (3-5) 

Tripp, Wallace. Sir Toby Jingle's Beastly Journey. (I-3) 

Udry, Janice. Mary Jo's Grandmother. (K-2) 

Wersba, Barbara. The Dream \i'atcherc (5-6) 
Williams, Barbara. Kavln's Grandmother (IC-2) 
Williams, Jay. The Magic Grandfather. (K-2) 

Zolotow, Charlotte. My Grandson Lt w. (K-2) 
Zolotow, Charlotte. William's Doll . (K-2) 
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A Projected Plan for Pr nijfc] Tniiilriiii iit |( Inn 



ollaboration Agency^ 
rogram Goal : 



Month 



Activity 



Who's Involved 



Who*s Responsible 



Rerources Needed 
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APPENDIX F 




lENERATIONS 6-Month Follow-up Workshop Handouts 

lOGETHER /j^^^^ Developing Intergenerational Programs 



reSSaffl'M?^^^ I Jointly with the Aging and Child Care 

Senior Center IntergeneratlonaJ Program I 

^ J Networks In Pennsylvania 



Six-Month Follow-Up Meeting 
AGENDA 

Welcome and Objectives for the Day 

Progress Reports 

- accomplishments 

- procedures that helped 

- obstacles that hindered 

- future plans 

Problem Solving 

(related to obstacles and future plans) 

LUNCH 

Program Evaluation 

Preparation for the Unspeakable 

Networking Support 



University Center for Social and Urban Research 
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Program Implementation Prot^ress Report 



Name 



1. STRENGTHS 



Agency_ 



2. OBSTACLES 




3. Future Plans 
Goal: 



Collaborating Agency: 
Tasks: 



when 



what 



by whom 
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APPENDIX G 

Workshop Questionnaires 

Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly with the Aging 
and Child Care Networks in Pennsylvania 

Name: ^ ^Date: 

Position; 

Agency : 

Agency Address: 



Phone: (Office) 

( Home ) 




3E3\IESAT103\]S 
I^OGETHER 

Senior Citizen School Voluntetr Program 
Senior Citizen Artists' Resource Program 
Senior Center Intergenerational Program 
Curriculum on Aging Program 
Service*Learning Programs 




Pre- and Post- 



University Center for Social and Urban Research 
A Thackeray Hall « University of Pittsburgh e Pittsburgh, PA 15260 © (412) 624-5470 
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Pre-Morkshop Questionnaire 
Please take a few minutes to thoughtfully answer the following questions, 
1. What is an inter generational program? 



2. A. Who stands to benefit from an intergenerational program? 



B. What are the potential benefits of intergenerational programs? 



3. List five (5) conditions or features that contribute to successful 
intergenerational programs. 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
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4. What are the major steps involved in developing successful intergenera- 
tional programs? 



5. A. As part of your preparation for an intergenerational program, for 
whom should you provide orientation and training experiences? 



B. What topics should be covered as part of the orientation and training? 



6. What are the two major purposes for evaluating your intergenerational 
program? 
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7. What are some potential obstacles to developing an intergenerational 
program? 



8. What are possible roles or responsibilities of the older adult participants 
in an intergenerational program? 



9. What may the roles and responsibilities be of the staff from 
a. the agency providing service to young children? 



b. the agency providing service to older adults? 



. EMC 



10, What are your personal expectations for this workshop? 
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Post-Workshop Questionnaire 



Please take a few minutes to thoughtfully answer the following questions. 
1. What is an intergenerational program? 



2. A. Who stands to benefit from an intergenerational program? 




B. What are the potential benefits of intergenerational programs? 




3* List five (5) conditions or features that contribute to successful 
Intergenerational programs* 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
{d) 

(e) 
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What are the major steps involved in developing successful intergenera- 
tional programs? 



A'. As. part of your preparation for an intergenerational program, for 
whom should you; provide orientation and training experiences? 



B. What topics should be covered as part of the orientation and training? 



What are the two major purposes for evaluating your intergenerational 
program? 
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1. What are some potential obstacles to developing an intergenerational 
program? 



8, What are possible roles or responsibilities of the older adult participants 
in an intergenerational program? 




9. What may the roles and responsibilities be of the staff frcTi 
a. the agency providing sei/ice to young children? 




b, the agency providing service to older adults? 
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10. How well were your expectations for this training workshop met? 
(circle one) 

All Most Some A Few None 

of my of my 

expectations expectations 
were met were met 



IK Kow has this training workshop impacted on your ability to develop or 
expand your intergenerational program? (circle one) 

a, improved 

b, no change 

c, made worse 



12, How would you describe the length of the training workshop considering 
the information covered? (circle one) 

too short a bit short just right a bit long too long 



13, Were the number of participants: (circle one) 



Definitely 
too many 



Somewhat . 
more than 
I prefer 



Just Right 



Somewhat 
less than 
I prefer 



Definitely 
too few 



14, Compared with other training programs in which you have participated, this 
one was: (circle one in each of the following sets of descriptors) 



14.1 Very 
Uninformative 

14.2 Very 
Interesting 

14.3 Very 
Irrevelant 

14.4 Defin- tely 
Worth my 

Tine 



Uninformative so-so Informative 
Interesting so-so Uninteresting 
Irrevelant so-so Relevant 



Worth 
my 
Time 



so-so Not Worth 
my time 



Very 
Informative 

Very 
Uninteresting 

Very 
Relevant 

Definitely 
Not Worth 
Time 



15. What suggestions do you have for improving this workshop? 
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APPENDIX H 
Survey of Project Participants 
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Developing Intergenerational Programs Jointly with the Aging and Child Care 

Networks in Pennsylvania 

Survey of Project Participants 

This questionnaire solicits information on the intergenerational program (if any) 
you have developed and on your participation in the training and follow-up workshops. 
Your individual responses will be kept confidential. 

Section A 

1. What is your job title? 



2^ What is the name of your agency? 



How would you describe your intergenerational program? (Complete all responses 
that are appropriate.) 

a. ongoing and planned. Yes No 

If yes, (i) when did it begin? 

month/year 

(ii) how often does it occur? 

weekly, bimonthly, monthly, etc. 

spontaneous and unplanned. Yes No 

If yes, (i) how many events have occurred? 

number 

occasional planned event? Yes No 

If yes, (i) how many events have occurred? 

number 

program terminated? Yes No 

If yes, (i) when was it terminated? 

month/year 

No program yet? 

If you don^t have a program yet or if your program has terminated, what 
factors are responsible for this? 



b. 



d. 



4* a. 



b. Do you have any plans to establish a new program in the near future? 

(1) Yes (2)^ ^No 

c. What plans do you have? 



5. a. If you currently have a program, do you plan to: 

(i) maintain it as it is? (ii) expand it? 

Explain 
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Section B 

1, What is the name of the agency collaborating with yours? 



£• What is the job title of your counterpart in the collaborating agency? 



3. How would you describe the cooperation between the two agencies? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Poor 

4* How reliable did you find your collaborating agency? 

(1) Very reliable 

(2) Somewhat -reliable 

(3) A little reliable 

(4) Not reliable 

5. In which of the activities listed below did your agency or the collaborating 
agency take the leadership? (Check only one alternative for each activity.) 



Activitv 



My agency 



Leadership taken by: 
Collaborating agency Both» equally 



6. 



(a) Orientation 

(b) Recruitment 

(c) Ongoing Training 

(d) Recognition of Participants 

(e) Support of Participants 

(f) Evaluation 

(g) Day-to-day Planning 



To what extent did the establishment of your intergenerational program depend on 
your collaboration with the other agency? 

(a) Greatly dependent 

(b) Somewhat dependent 

(c) Not dependent 
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11/84 

Questionnaire for Older Adult Participants 

Intergenerational Program Impact Questionnaire 
Older Adult Participants 

Now that you have participated in an intergenerational program 
involving older adults and children or youth, we would like you to 
respond to the following questions related to your experience. These questions 
will help us to evaluate the program. Your individual answers will be kept 
confidential. 



Section A 

(1) What kind of experience have you had with children or youth other than 
your own (e.g., in scouting, teaching, baby sitting)? 



(2) Do you feel that you were adequately prepared for your experience with the 
children or youth in this program? 

1) Yes 2) No 

(3) a) Was your experience with the children or youth a worthwhile use of your 

time? 

1) Yes 2) No 

b) Comments: 



(4) Do you think your interaction with the children or youth has been 
beneficial to them? 
1) Yes 2) No 

b) Comments: 



(5) Has this experience affected how you feel about how kids are raised 
these days ? 

1) Yes 2) No 



b) Comments: 



(6) Would you like to continue participating in this intergenerational 
program? 

1) Yes 2) No 

(7) Would you like the amount of time you spend with the children and youth in 
this program to: 

1) increase? 2) decrease? 3) remain the same? 

(8) Would you recommend this program to others? 
1) Yes 2) No 
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Section B 

(1) Do you feel you have benefited from your interaction with the children 
or youth? 

1) Yes 2) No 



(2) Has the experience with children or youth affected: 

It's No It's Not 

Better Change Worse Applicable 

a) your physical health? 



b) your general feeling of 
happiness? 

c) how well you get along 
with people? 

d) amount of social contact? 



e) your self confidence? 



f) your feeling of being 
valued? 

g) your feeling of 
satisfaction with life 
as a whole? 
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(1) Agency Name 



Section C 



(2) Sex: 



(3) Age: 



(1 
(2 

(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 



(4) Race: (1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 

(5) Marital 

(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 



Male _ 
Female 



50 - 
55 - 
60 ■ 
65 - 
70 - 
76 - 
80 - 
86+ 



54 years_ 

59 years_ 

-64 years_ 

69 years_ 

75 years_ 

80 years_ 

85 years_ 



years_ 



White 

Black 

Hispanic 
Oriental 
Other 



(please specify)_ 



Status (please check one) 
Single (never married) 

Married 

Divorced 

Separated 

Widowed 



(6) Do you have: 

Children? (1) Yes 

Grandchildren? (1) Yes 



(2) No 



(2) No 



Great Grandchildren (1) Yes 



(2) No 



(7) What was the highest level of formal education you completed 
(check one only)? 

(1) grade school 

(2) high school 

(3) college 

(4) graduate or professional school 

(5) other, please specify 
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HHS/Q/CSYP ' 

^^•^^ _ Children or Youth Impact Questionnaire 

Intergenerational Program impact Questionnaire 
Children or Youth Participants 

Now that the children or youth in your agency have been involved in an 
intergenerational program, we would like you to assess the 
program ^s impact on them. Please answer the following questions. 
Your individual responses will be kept confidential. 

Section A 

1. Name (optional) 



2. Are the older participants in your intergenerational program 

independent older adults? Or 

semi-independent older adults? Or 

dependent older adults? 

3. What is the sponsoring agency for the older adult? 

(1) adult day care? (5) self-referred or volunteer 

(e.g.,RSVP) 

(2) senior center? (6) FGP, Senior Aides 

(3) nursing home? (7) Other 

(4) residential? 

4. For how long have the older adults interacted with your children/youth? 

months and weeks 

5. How often do the children/youth and older adults interact? 
daily monthly 

weekly Other, please specify 



6. What is the approximate length of each scheduled interaction? hours 

7 How many children/youth under your supervision participate in the 

intergenerational program? 

8 What is the age range of the children or youth involved in this program? 

(1) 0-18 months (4) 7-10 years 

(2) 1-1/2 - 3 years (5) 11 - 14 years 

(3) 4 - 6 years (6) 15 - 22 years 

9. Which of the following types of interactions occur between the 
children/youth and older adults? (Check all that apply.) 

one-to-one small groups (2 - 6) large groups (7 or more)_^ 
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Section B 

1. How did the children or youth respond to the older adults* presence? (Check one 

(1) Positively 

(2) Neither positively nor negatively 

(3) Negatively 

Comment 



2, a) Do you feel the children/youth benefitted from this interaction with the 

older adults? 

(1) Yes (2) No (3) Undecided 

b) If yes, in which of these areas? 

(1) Learning: 

(2) Behavior: 

(3) Emotional growth: 

(4) Socialization: 

c) If no, please comment 

3, a) How has your participation in this intergenerational program impacted 

upon you? 

(1) Helped with my work 

(2) Hindered my work 

(3) Undecided 

b) If it helped you, in which of these areas? (Check whichever is appropriate.) 

(1) More time to plan 

(2) Time for more individual attention to the children 

(3) More insight into the aging process 

c) If it hindered your work, in which of these areas? (Check whichever is 
appropriate.) 

(1) Less time to plan for children 

(2) Too much extra work 

(3) Disrupted children which caused problems for me 

4, Would you recommend this program to others? 

(1) Yes (2) No (3) Undecided 



5. Please describe the impact on the older adults as you perceive it to be. 
(Complete only after 3 or more interactions.) 

Positive No Negative 

Change Change Change 

(i) their physical health 

(ii) their interactions with people 

within the environment 

(iii) their self-confidence 

(iv) their happiness 



6. Do the children or youth share their experiences in this intergenerational 
program with their families? 

(1) Yes (2) No (3) Not sure 
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Section C - For Child Care Staff Only 

Please assess the impact of the program on the children in terms of 
the following areas. 

Positive No Negative Not 

Change Change Change Applicable 

1) Talking Ability 

2) Reading ability 

3) Spelling 

A) Vocabulary 



5) Interest in dtawing 
and painting 

6) Interest in numbers 
(arithmetic) 

7) Interest in puzzle 

8) Problem solving 

9) Manipulative skills 



10) Socializing with other 
children and youth 

11) Self discipline 

12) Orderliness 

13) Fighting 

lA) General behavior 

15) Attention span 

16) Conforming with 
routines 

17) Interest in being 
around older people 

18) Self concept 
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Positive No Negative Not 

Change Change Change Applicable 



19) Self-feeding 

20) Toilet training 

21) Crying 

22) Interest in 
physical exercise 

23) General physical 
activity 
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APPENDIX K 



Intergenerational Program Profiles 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 



Children/Youth Network Agency: Day Care Services of Blair County 



Aging Network Agency: 

Childr6n/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



Garvey Manor Nursing Home 

70 (divided into 4 classes) 
li - 6 years 

100 total 
dependent 

weekly 

(for each class; each class visits on a 
different day of the week) 
75 minutes/week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 
Comments: 



The activities include music, puzzles, drawing or painting, 
reading, watching movies together, etc. During good weather, 
the elders and children sometimes go on picnics together to 
local parks • Children occasionally have lunch with the 
nursing home residents, and some even visit with residents in 
their rooms. 

There are no plans to change this program, only to maintain it. 

The children have become very affectionate with the elders and 
have special friends whom they look for. The elders are more 
alert and look forward to the children's visits. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Mt, Joy Day Care (C,A,P, of Lancaster) 
Lancaster Office of Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



25 

2i - 



6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning; 



1 

independent 



Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



daily 

4 hours per day (20 hours per week) 



Description: 

Future Plans: 
Comments: 



The older participant in this project is a senior aide 
assigned to the child care center by the office on aging. 
This senior aide reads to the children, plays table and board 
games with the children, helps with cooking activities, and 
comforts children who are upset. 

The program is working well, and it will be maintained. 

The aide feels needed and loved. The children really enjoy 
her and call her grandma. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Carlisle Day Care Center 

Salvation Army Senior Action Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Parrdcipants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



6 to 8 
3 years 

6-8 years 
independent 

weekly 

30 minutes/week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 
Comments: 



A group of children go to the senior action center where each 
child is paired with a center member • The children, with the 
older adults' assistance, work on fine and gross motor skills 
with activities such as cutting, coloring, and putting puzzles 
together. 

The major plan is to get more senior center members involved. 

Its doing very well and the elders especially look forward to 
their "little friends" every week. Some elders are very 
observant to the needs of the little ones. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



Huntingdon County Head Start, 
Huntingdon County Child Development 
Huntingdon County Nursing Home 
Huntingdon County Area Agency on Aging 
Senior Centers 

35 

4-6 years 
35 

independent and semi-independent 

monthly 

2 hours/month 



Description: 



The interactions are planned for small groups of approximately 
5 children and 5 older adults each. The children are taken to 
the older adults' agency for a planned activity. The 
activities vary somewhat depending on whether the older adults 
are from a nursing home or a senior center. 



Future Plans: This program would like to expand from 7 small groups to 10 
or 12 groups of approximately 5 children and 5 seniors each. 



Comments: In addition to these new intergenerational relationships 

between the day care and Head Start children and older 
adults at senior centers and a nursing home, Green Thumb 
workers and RSVP volunteers also come to a few of the 
children's classrooms. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Child Development Council 
Philipsburg Senior Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



35 total; approximately 10 each week 
3-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



10 

independent 



Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



weekly 

1 hour per week 



Description: 

Future Plans: 
Comments: 



Typical activities involve reading stories, acting out some of 
the stories, and simple craft projects. A holiday party was a 
special program highlight. The seniors made decorations for 
the children's tree, and the children made cookies for their 
senior friends in preparation for the party. 

The kinds of activities in which the children and seniors 
engage will be expanded but not the frequency. 

There is one particular fellow with a white beard and a hearty 
laugh whom the children adore. (I*m sure they think he is 
Santa Claus or at least a relative of his.) This man is quite 
shy and had previously spent most of his time alone. Now he 
looks forward to seeing the kids and his face just lights up. 

It has come to the point where the seniors will ask about and 
look forward to their spe friends, and the children in 
their own way do the same thing. Special relationships 
between the two generations have definitely developed and are 
being maintained through this program. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



Mechanicsburg Learning Center 
Mechanicsburg Senior Adult Center 

16 

3-4 years 
6 

independent 

monthly 
1 hour 



Description: Members of the Senior Center chorus go to the children's 
center to sing songs, play games, and do crafts with the 
children. 



Future Plans: Plans are in the works to increase the frequency of the 

interactions to 2 per month which should help the children and 
seniors to get to know each other better. 



Comments: Our goal is to provide meaningful relationships between the 

adults and children while they enjoy fun experiences. We 
hope friendships will evolve. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Littlestow, Gettysburg, and New Oxford Area 

School Districts 

Adams County Office for Aging (Senior Center) 



Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



varies 

7-12 years 

varies 
independent 

monthly (approximately) 
[not reported] 



Description: 
Future Plans: 



None provided 

Plans are being formulated by a representative of the Office 
for Aging, and the school principals for an intergenerational 
pen pal program and an intergenerational chorus program. 



Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Blair County Head Start 

United Presbyterian Home, Bellemeade Nursing Home 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



38 

4-6 years 
30 

semi-independent (nursing home residents) 

monthly 

3 hours/month 



Description: 

Future Plans: 
Comments: 



Head Start children and nursing home residents engage in 
craft, fine motor, and language activities. The Head Start 
teachers plan the specific activities and supply materials 
for them. 

Plans are to maintain the program as it is. 

The children are establishing ongoing relationships with 
elders, and the Head Start teachers are throughly enjoying the 
program. It is a shot in the arm for caring teachers to watch 
faces (both young and old) light up as friendships are formed 
and as elders and young children grow to care about each 
other . 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: C.A,P, Child Development Program 
Aging Network Agency: Lancaster Neighborhood Center, Lancaster 

County Office on Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 

Length of Interaction: 



20 

2^-4 years 
20 

independent 

monthly (began weekly but was changed due to 

illness) 

30-45 minutes 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The activities planned for this program include stroy-telling, 
lotto games, singing, and snacking. During the interactions 
the older adults often rock and hold the children which has a 
comforting and reassuring effect on some of the children, 
especially the very quiet children. 

Although this program currently meets monthly, the goal is to 
provide planned interactions on a regular — weekly — basis 
between a senoir citizen volunteer and a group of children. 
The sponsoring agency staff are working to recruit older adult 
volunteers to reach this goal. 

This is a process where everybody benefits. We need to be 
patient, keep our goals, and keep our rapport. No one is 
discouraged. One of our [older] participants rocked children. 
She established a rapport with a very quiet child. The child 
responded in a positive way when the senior citizen came into 
the room. 

The children learned the names of many of the seniors and when 
we walk by [the senior center] we are able to wave and address 
several of them by name. We all have a good feeling about 
this. 
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NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 



Children/ Youth Network Agency: Bradford County Day Care 
Aging Network Agency: Sayre House 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 




Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



bimonthly 

2i hours every other week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The normal activites of the child care program are followed 
when the children visit the nursing home^ Usually the 
activities relate to the monthly theme at the child care 
program and involve a craft project which the children and 
residents can do together • On alternate visits the nursing 
home residents go to the child care center and follow the 
program scheduled for the children. 



The plans are to try to maintain the program despite the 
transportation problem created by the new child seat belt laws 
in Pennsylvania. 

The program works very well with the alternating visits. 
During summer months the visits are more frequent. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Penn^s Woods Girl Scouts; Local College 

Luzerne and Wyoming Counties Bureau for the Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



40 

4-22 years 
200 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



independent, semi-independent and dependent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



several times throughout the year 
3 hours/month (average) 



Description: 




Future Plans: 
Comments: 



Actually a variety of intergenerational programs are conducted 
by the Bu.eau for the Aging. These range from special 
entertainment programs to seasonal activities such as camping 
to special events such as the senior Olympics which is 
conducted with the help of scouts and college students. Some 
youth also volunteer at some of the senior centers in the 
area. 

These activities will be maintained, and new ideas may be 
tried. 

The participation of the youth in the senior Olympics program 
allow more events to be held in which the seniors can enter. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



Wee Care, Inc. 
Stroudsburg Senior Center 

25 

1^-3 years 
25 

independent 

quarterly (every 3 months) 
1 hour per session 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Coniments: 



The young children interact with the senior center members at 
the senior center. Typical visits include a performance by 
the children (e.g., songs, fingerplays) followed by a treat 
prepared and served by the center members. During the 
refreshments, the center members socialize freely with the 
children, helping them with their snacks and praising them on 
their performance. 

Current plans call for increasing the frequency of these 
interactions between the children and older adults and 
planning some small group interactions as opposed to the 
present large group structure. 

The children thrive on the attention received from the seniors 
who enjoy such "active youth." We*ve also found that keeping 
the visits short helps to maintain the quality of the experience. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Allentown School District 

Lehigh County Area Agency on Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



19 

7-17 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



semi-independent (mostly "shut-ins") 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



weekly 

1 hour per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



Middle School students are paired with an older adult in their 
community who live alone and get out very little. The 
children call their older "telephone pals" weekly to provide 
reassurance and conversation, show support, and just listen. 
The students actually place their calls from a telephone in 
their classroom specifically installed for this purpose. 

Strong interest is expressed in expanding this program to 
other schools and thereby increasing the numbers of young and 
older participants. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Head Start of Lackawanna County 

Private and non-profit day care centers 
throughout Lackawanna County 

Aging Network Agency: Nursing Homes in Lackawanna County 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 

Length of Interactions: 



8 - 14 in each of 12 programs 
l-i" - 6 years 

10 - 15 in each of 12 programs 
semi-independent and dependent 

monthly on average, with some programs meeting 

weekly 
2 hours per month 



Description: 



There are currently 12 nursing homes in Lackawanna County 
participating in this intergenerational program network. Each 
nursing home is paired with a specific day care center 
according to its location; transportation is provided by 
Inter faith Friends. The ':hilciren are taken to the nursing 
home, and occasionally the residents visit the day care 
center. One-to-one visits are provided along with 
entertainment, socialization, and arts and crafts activities. 
Special trips (weather permitting) are planned — e.g., picnics 
and rides in the country for both the children and residents. 



Future Plans: This program will maintain the interactions between the 

nursing home residents and young children. It is also seeking 
to include participation of area high school and college 
students with the older adults. 

Comments: Pertinent release forms and liability waiver forms have been 

developed by Interfaith Friends so that the parents and/or 
guardians of the young children are aware of this program and 
give their consent for their children to participate actively 
in it. The nursing home administrators and day care 
supervisors are sent updated information about and suggestions 
for the program by Interfaith Friends whlich monitors the 
program . 



NOTE: Intergenerational programs were actually established which involved 12 
pairs of agencies serving older adults in nursing homes and children or 
youth. These programs were initiated by Interfaith Friends, Inc., a 
long-term care specialist agency in Lackawanna County. Interfaith 
Friends participated in this project. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Marywood College, University of Scranton 



Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of InteJ'actions: 



Meals on Wheels of Lackawanna County 

[number not reported] 
18 - 22 

[number not reported] 
independent and semi-independent 

[not reported] 
[not reported] 



Description: 



University and college students are helping to deliver meals. 
Other students are spending time at the senior citizen center. 



Future Plans: 



In the future, the plans are to expand the university program 
by having students help at the senior cent^^r on a regular 
basis with the program, including arts and crafts, dancing, and 
bingo. 



Comments : 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Serendipity Children's Center 

Green Thumb; Wayne-Pike Area Agency on Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



6 weeks - 6 years 



100 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



6 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



daily 

1 hour per older person per day 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The child care center utilizes older persons as child care 
workers, teachers* aides, housekeepers, cooks, etc. The older 
persons receive stipends and/or payment for working at the 
child care center from the Green Thunib Program or through 
their Area Agency on Aging. 

The child care center is working with the Area Agency on Aging 
to increase the numbers of elders contributing to the child 
care program. 

The older population has a great deal to offer the young 
child, and we attempt to do all we can to encourage this 
growth of all involved. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: North Pocono Preschool and Child Care Agencies 



Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



St. Mary's Villa Nursing Home 
12 

3-5 years 
15 

dependent older adults 
weekly 

2i hours/week 



Description: 

Future Plans: 
Comments: 



The children visit the nursing home weekly. At the nursing home 
they do craft activities, sing songs, and share snacks with 
the nursing home residents. 

The program structure will continue as it is, but it will be 
expanded to involve more children. 



• 
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Children/Youth Network Agency; 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



Description: 



Head Start 

Laurel Hill Nursing Home 
10 

1-^-6 years 
20 

dependent 

monthly 

1 hour/month 



The principal activities of this program include table games, 
indoor ball games, time for conversation between the children 
and elders, and enjoying refreshments together. Musical 
activities are also planned, and these tend to be the children 
entertaining the residents. 

Future Plans: The plans are to maintain the program as it is* 



Comments: The major goal of this program for the nursing home residents 

is for them to see that the children enjoy their company. I 
feel that the residents enjoy seeing the young children. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Lehigh Valley Child Care 

Lehigh County Area Agency on Aging 

91 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



6 weeks - 6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



semi-independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



weekly 

3 hours/week 



Description: 




Future Plans: 
Comments: 



This intergenerational program involves the clients of an 
adult day care program and the children from a chi?d care 
program, both of which are housed in the same facility. At 
various times during the day, therefore, integrated 
intergenerational activities are planned. The diverse 
activities include: visits by the elders with the infants and 
toddlers; a twice weekly exercise program for the elders and 
kindergarten class; monthly musical programs; special holiday 
and birthday parties; walks and picnics in nice weather; arts 
and crafts; sing-alongs; table games (e.g., yahtzee, bingo, 
checkers); floor games (e.g., bean bags, bowling); and monthly 
field trips. 

With this extensive program, the plan is to .naintain the 
diversity of activities. 

The adult day care program has increased its clients* levels 
of contentment, mental functioning, and social activity, 
through this program. This program enhances the lives of the 
people and supports- their continued involvement in our 
community. 
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Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Union County Day Care 
Lewisburg United Methodist Home 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interaction: 
Length of Interaction: 



Description: 
Future Plans: 



45 

li - 6 years 
100 

dependent 

bi-monthly (2/month) 

2 hours each (4 hours/month) 

none provided 



Both agencies are satisfied with present amount and type of 
interactions. Future plans, therefore, are to maintain this 
intergenerational program as it is. 



Comments: 
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NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 



Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



East Coast Migrant Head Start 
Benetwood Apartments 

33 

3-5 year olds 

[number not reported] 
independent 

occasionally 
[not reported] 



Description: 



Future Plans: 
Comments: 



In this program the senior citizens have expressed their 
interest in the young children by sewing pillow cases for use 
during the children's nap time and repairing toys which can 
then be used as Christmas presents. The children and seniors 
had a luncheon together and also celebrate the holidays (e.g., 
Halloween) together. A few of the residents at Benetwood 
apartments also act as chaperons for the children who have 
medical appointments. Other residents assist with art, music, 
and reading projects. 

The present plans are to maintain this program as it is. 



• 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



St. Mary's Grade School 

St. Mary's Church, Ministry with the Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



90 -110 



6-14 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



80 - 120 



independent and dependent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



occasionally 

1 -2 hours per month 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



A variety of activities involving the children in the parish 
grade school with the older members of the parish have been 
conducted. These include: children present a program for a 
senior club meeting; the children make cards for shut-ins, 
visit nursing home residents, and do errands for some of the 
older people in the parish; the older children conducted oral 
history interviews with the older parishoners, some of whom 
attended the same school as the children; and the children 
hosted on open house at their school for the older members of 
the parish. 

The future plans call for maintaining these activities and 
initiating some new activities. Ideas for new activities are 
a peace-making project in which some children and older 
persons create special panels for a peace demonstration at the 
Pentagon and the involvement of other children in parts of a 
special senior liturgy at the church. 

The important outcoine has been the development of a sense of 
caring for persons of the opposite generation which is another 
step in creating the church community. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Head Start of Venango County 
Venango County Area Agency on Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



36 



1^-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



independent and semi-independent 



22 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



weekly 

2 hours/week 



Description: 




Comments: 



Typical activities in this progam include crafts, story time, 
exercise, and singing. Special events which are distributed 
throughout the program include picnics (weather permitting) 
and parties. 

This program will be maintained at its current level of 
interaction. Funding does not permit expansion at this time. 

The outcome of the program has been one of success. The 
grandparents love the children and the children adore their 
grandparents. Very special relationships have developed. 
The grandparents can see "their" results in the behavior of 

their children." It is a very rewarding experience for both 
children and grandparents. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: St. Matthew's Elementary School 
Aging Network Agency: Erie West Senior Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 35 

Ages: 4-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



60 

semi-independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



occasionally 
3 hours each 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



This program is evolving from limited interactions to 
increased involvement and caring between the children and 
senior center members. The events have included: a dramatic 
production performed for the children by the center members; 
written thank-you notes and drawings from the children to the 
elders; a "haunted house" party at which the center members 
told fortunes, conducted tours of the haunted house, and 
served pizza and at which the children sang "haunted songs" 
for the seniors; and a family style Thanksgiving dinner for 
the seniors, the children, and the children's parents. 

Plans for the future include a joint dramatic production 
involving the seniors and the children. The center members 
are also planning to make small crafts which the children can 
purchase as Christmas presents for their families for under 
$1.00. The children and their older friends will then wrap 
the presents. 

The Thanksgiving Dinner was probably the biggest and best 
thing to happen at and for Erie West Senior Center. As 
director of the center I felt I was really "testing" a group 
of seniors who had never shown qualities that would indicate a 
positive outcome. To my delight and the seniors' credit, the 
MAGIC of the day will be something to treasure. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Jewish Commun:*.ty Religious School 
Jewish Community Council 



Children/ Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



65 

4-12 years 
60 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



independent (mostly), semi-independent (some) 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



occasionally 

approximately 2 hours each 



Description: 




Comments: 



These interactions are planned around themes related to the 
Jewish religion or experience. Students in the religious 
school and their ovm or "surrogate" grandparencs participate 
in singing, arts and crafts, and worship services. Examples 
of themes include: The Sukkot and Simchat Torah holidays; a 
model Seder; and Jewish immigration to the United States, 

Future plans include maintaining these special programs and in 
time recruiting some of the seniors as volunteers at the 
religious school. 

The outcome is very positive for both generations. It fills a 
void in the lives of those without grandparents and those 
without grandchildren. This program brings grandparents and 
grandchildren together in a religious activity which is new to 
all. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



St. Luke Grade School; St. George Grade School; 
Mercy Center on the Arts 
Mercy Center on Aging 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



15 

4-12 years 
15 

independent (10) and semi-dependent (5) 

periodically 

2-4 hours per month 



Description: 



Future Plans: 
Comments: 



This program presently consists of special events. For 
example, the preschool children and the older adults had a 
Halloween party at which the children dressed up and the older 
adults helped them make masks and play games. The children and 
seniors also had a combined Christmas party with Santa, games, 
and cake. Other events include an exchange of choruses 
between the senior adult program and the grade schools for 
Christmas and other religious programs. 

In the future, an ongoing program between the older adults and 
the preschool children is planned. Also the series of short 
events with the school children will be maintained. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Erie County Head Start 
Northwestern Senior Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages; 

Older Adult Partic^ipants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



14 

3 - A years 
50 

semi-independent 

monthly (4 events to date) 
1 hour/month 



Description: 
Future Plans: 

Comments: 



[none provided] 



Center participants favor only periodic contact. At present 
there are no plans for future events for this group of children. 
There are plans, however, to make contact with the public 
school system for an occasional program at the senior center. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning; 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



Erie County Head Start 
Albion Senior Center 

15 

4-6 years 

[number not reported] 
independent 

1 event to date 
1 hour 



Description: 



Future Plans: 
Comments: 



The shared activity for this program is lunch since the 
lunches for the children and senior citizens are prepared at 
the same kitchen. As part of the preparation for this 
accivity, the children made a mural of handprints with the 
heading "Little Hands Need Holding" which they presented to 
the seniors. The center members had prepared name tags for 
the children. Each child sat with one or two seniors who were 
responsible for serving the food acccording to senior center 
procedures. After lunch the center members gave each child a 
treat and showed their young friends around the senior center, 
explaining their various activities. 

The plans are to repeat this activity with more regularity. 

Both the seniors and children appeared to enjoy the luncheon 
and the opportunity to make new friends. There was a good 
deal of interaction between the two groups, and this was the 
most satisfying outcome of the event. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



Head Start 

RSVP of Elk & Cameron Counties 
14 

li - 6 years 
6 

semi-independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 1 event 

Length of Interactions: [not reported] 



Description: This spontaneous program involved the knitting of hats and 
mittens for a group of Head Start children. The children 
responded with thank-you cards for the volunteers • 

Future Plans: Plans are under way to have RSVP volunteers present short 
programs as community helpers to the Head Start children. 

Comments: Due to this spontaneous activity, RSVP has been asked to 

recruit other volunteers for their centers. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: St. Martin Day Care; Burton Elementary School; 

Shiloh Church 

Aging Network Agency: Central City NATO Senior Citizen Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



38 



li - 17 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



50 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 



holidays and special occasions (8 events to 
date) 

2 hours per event 



Length of interactions: 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments : 



These programs are organized around holidays and/or special 
events with socialisation experiences common to all events. 
Special activities included gift and card exchanges for such 
thematic events as birthday parties, a recognition dinner, 
Thanksgiving celebration, and Christmas parties. 

Plans are being formed to organize outside activities 
including a project to landscape the senior citizen center's 
back yard which would facilitate the outside activities. 

Among minorities, the grand parent has always been an 
important person in contributing to the physical and mental 
development of their youth. This circumstance helped the 
activities to be well received. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Teenage Action Club of a local parochial 

high school 

Aging Network Agency: Saint Vincent Health Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



5 
13 



17 years 



3 hours per month 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



This project was planned to provide high school students with 
the opportunity to interact with the older persons with 
Alzheimer's Disease in a structured environment. The students 
receive systematic training for their roles. Unfortunately, 
the family care givers did not bring the Alzheimer's patients 
with them to their support group meetings at which time the 
students were to provide a respite service to the family 
members. 

The project terminated after the youth were trained due to the 
lack of response from family care givers. There are no plans 
to revive this project. 

There was terrific participation from the young people involved 
in this project. The training session was successful and the 
students demonstrated good insight and understanding of the 
problems and concerns of Alzheimer's Disease victims and their 
family members. Although there was no active participation 
from the elders, the students indicated that it was a good 
learning experience and that they had a better understanding 
of dementia. They also indicated that they felt more at ease 
with the prospect of interacting with confused elderly 
persons. 
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SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 



Children/Youth Network Agency: Head Start of the Lehigh Valley 



Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



RSVP of Lehigh Valley 
20 

4-6 years 
30 

independent 
vveekly 

4 hours per week 



Description: 



As part of the program, some Head Start children visit a local 
senior center for activities planned by the director of the 
senior center. Other older persons volunteer at a Head Start 
center as teachers' aides. 



Future Plans: With time the number 
gradually increased. 

Comments: The volunteers enjoy 



of participants in this program will be 
their interactions with the preschoolers. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Cornwall Children's Center 
Cornwall Manor Retirement Community 



Children/You Participants: 

Ages: 



6 



4-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



6 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



moithly 

1 hour per month 



Description: 



Future Plans: 




The monthly meetings of the program are centered around social 
themes, e.g., carving pumpkins, pumpkin seed artwork, story 
time and caroling. These activities occur at the retirement 
community. 

After a previous failure, the plans are to maintain the 
program as it is to demonstrate this success. 

The residents of the retirement community have more of a sense 
of family in their individual buildings. The outcome has been 
positive, and I foresee a stronger program developing in the 
months ahead. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency 
Aging Network Agency: 



Cornwall Children's Center 
Cornwall Manor 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



30 

3-6 years 
10 

dependent 
weekly 

1 hour per wt 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The children visit this nursing home for craft activities and 
some season-related activities. The older persons watch the 
children with interest and enjoy listening to them. Some 
physical contact — touching hands, hugs — is beginning to occur 
as the children feel more comfortable. 

The plans are to increase direct involvement between the 
children and older persons in this program. 



The outcome is usually positive, 
touch the children. 



The adults love to see and 



ISO 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



All Beautiful Children Child Development Center 
Northwest Center at Germantown House 



Children/Youth Participants: 20 on regular basis; 65 at special events 

Ages: li - 6 years 

Older Adult Participants: 15 

Level of Functioning: independent and semi-independent 

Frequency of Interactions: monthly 

Length of Interactions: 3 hours per month 

Description: This program involving young children and older adults from 
the Garden Club at Germantown House involves horticultural 
activities related to plants and gardening. In the nice 
weather, the activities occur outside at a plot of ground 
belonging to the Child Development Center, During the winter 
months, the horticultural activities are planned for the 
classroom. The older adults also join with all of the 
children at the child care center for occasional holiday 
parties. 

Future Plans: The program has already expanded from a spring and summer 

vegetable and flower garden to monthly visits throughout the 
year and special events. The hope is to nurture this 
program *s evolving growth. 

Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Children's Education Center 
Aging Network Agency: Wallingford Nursing Home 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



20 

U - 12 years 
20 

semi-independent 
weekly 

2 hours per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



This program offers social interactions along with learning. 
The children and older persons often sing songs together and 
read storiCo. Special programs are also planned, such as 
trips to the zoo, holiday celebrations, and birthday parties. 
These activities sometimes occur at the nursing home and 
sometimes at the children's center. 

This program terminated when the director of the nursing home 
was unable to continue with the programming and did not 
designate a replacement. Plans are now being made to initiate 
a new program between the Children's Education Center and the 
Manchester Home. 



Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Calvary Christian Preschool 

Aging Network Agency: Laureldale Neighborhood [Senior] Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



60 

3-5 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



30 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



monthly 

3 hours per month 



Description: 




Comments: 



The activities which are planned for the children and older 
persons in this program include: craft projects, simple games, 
storytelling, movies, discussions and sharing times, food 
experiences, free play with the children's toys, performances, 
and community singing. 

Plans are underway to expand the range of activities and to 
i*' 'urease the interactions between the children and seniors. 

Our goal is to promote positive relationships between the 
young and old. They seem to enjoy each other so much. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Crime Prevention Association/South 
Philadelphia Community Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



100 

14 - 17 years 
20 

independent 
weekly 

2 hours per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The intergenerational program of the Crime Prevention 
Association is actually three programs. The first, an 
Intergenerational, Inter-cultural Talent Club , involves 
5 youth and 10 seniors who come together weekly for shared 
experiences built around music and drama. In the second 
progam, Senior Citizens as a Community Resource , senior 
citizens are working as volunteers in schools, tutoring 
children with learning problems at the community centers, and 
serving as foster grandparents to preschool and school-aged 
day care children. The third program. Cross Age Understanding 
and Crime Reduction , involves older persons with youth 
referred from the juvenile justice system. The youth in this 
program receive counseling and attend workshops on older 
adults and the aging process. These youth also each provide 
20 hours of volunteer service for the elderly through the 
community center. 

The plans are to continue with the efforts to maintain and 
systematically expand these programs. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



local schools 

Chester County Services for Senior Citizens 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



7-18 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



200 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



weekly 

1 hour per week 



Description: 




Future Plans: 
Comments: 




Actually two programs exist side by side which link school 
students with older adults. In the program, teenage members of 
a "Junior Job Corps" volunteer their services to assist 
elderly members of the community with in-home tasks which may 
be too difficult or too expensive for the elders to accomplish 
on their own. Exemplary of th^se tasks are: raking leaves, 
washing windows, vacuuming and providing friendly visits with 
a disabled older person. In the other program, members of the 
Surrey Club, or Surrey Grandparents as they call themselves, 
make weekly visits to a local school and share experiences 
with children in a learning disabilities classroom. These 
visits are often focused on special projects which the Surrey 
Grandparents and children do together. The projects include 
crafts, cooking, and writing. Time is provided for just 
talking and listening. 

These programs will be maintained as they are in the future. 

The Junior Job Corps program provides an opportunity for 
mutually supportive exchanges between generations which leads 
to greater intergenerational appreciation and a richer life 
for both ages. The Surrey Grandparents progam nurtures that 
special emotional bond which naturally exists between old and 
young and provides a framework which fosters mutual growth and 
understanding. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Young Horizons Learning Center 
Evangelical Manor 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



2A 

2^ 6 years 



independent 



occasionally 

3 hours per interaction 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The older adult and young participants in this program share a 
variety of activities, such as sing-alongs, art projects, 
story time, board games j and snacks. Most of the activities 
occur at the children's center, but the children have visited 
Evangelical Manor for a picnic. When weather prevents the 
planned interactions, the participants share or exchange 
photographs and drawings. 

The plans are to resume this program on a regular schedule when 
better weather returns. 

The children and their parents were very receptive to the 
basic concept. The seniors seemed to enjoy their time with 
the child ren and created a warm, loving atmosphere in the time 
they were here. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



St. Patrick Church—After School Club 
Regina Nursing Home 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



10 

4-12 
60 

semi-independent , dependent 
weekly 

1 hour per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



This program brings children into contact with older adults in 
a nursing home in two ways. The children visit the nursing 
home residents and correspond with the residents when they 
cannot visit. 

The plans are to maintain this program which is somewhat 
hindered by personnel changes. 
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SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 



Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



area high schools 

Beth Center Senior Citizen Center/Adult 
Services of Washington County 



18 

13 - 
55 

once 



17 years 



Frequency of Interactions: once 

Length of Interactions: 1 hour (approximately) 

Description: The student members of the senior high school chorus 

presented a Christmas Musical performance for the members of 
the senior center. A social followed the performance in 
which the students and the center members interacted 
informally. 



Future Plans: Since there are no child centers or nursery schools in the 
area of this rural senior center, the plan is to schedule 
holiday programs between the center members and the school 
children in cooperation with the schools. 

Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Westmoreland County Head Start 
RSVP of Westmoreland County 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



4-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



3 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



occasionally (5 events/year) 
3 hours per event 



Description: 




Future Plans: 



Comments: 



These older adults volunteer on an occasional basis at several 
Head Start centers. They read stories, assist with the daily 
routine of the center, and interact with the children as 
another supportive adult. In addition to this progam , the 
children from another Head Start center visit a gymnasium 
which is run by a senior citizen for physical education 
activities each week. Two other centers have special holiday 
programs at a senior citizen residence and nursing home, 
respectively. 

From this cautious beginning, the plans are to slowly expand 
the opportunities for interactions between the Head Start 
children and older adults. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Mt. Pleasant Head Start Center 

Aging Network Agency: Area Agency on Aging of Westmoreland County 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Lavel of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



16 

4-6 years 
30 

semi-independent 

occasionally 
2 hours 



Description: 



The children from a Head Start center visit the members of a 
senior center. The children entertain the center members and 
join in a social with the center memebrs. 



Future Plans: Based on the success of these interactions, ongoing affairs 
between the Head Start program and the senior center will 
become a regular part of the progamming for both agencies. 

Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Girl Scouts 



Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



Area Agency on Aging of Westmoreland County 
12 

7-12 years 



12 



semi-independent 
weekly 

2 hours per week 



Description: 
Future Plans: 
Comments: 



Young girl scouts provide friendly visiting experiences with 
the older adults identified by the Area Agency on Aging. 

Plans are being made for a group social for all of the girl 
scouts and the older persons whom they visit. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Mathilda Theiss Day Care 
Aging Network Agency: Urban League 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



75 

6 weeks - 6 years 



independent , semi-independent 
daily 

4 hours per day (20 hours per week) 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Two older persons were recruited as Senior Aides (Title V 
workers) to work as child care aides at the child care 
center. The Senior Aides assist the teachers with daily 
activities (e.g., meal time, nap time, arrival and departure 
times, activity time, toileting, free play). They lead small 
groups of children in planned activities, read to the 
children, encourage appropriate verbal communication among 
the children, and monitor the safety of the environment. 

In addition to the present intergenerational interaction, 
plans are being made to involve older volunteers from a 
senior center with the children for special activities of 
limited duration (e.g., story telling, singing, game playing; 
on a weekly or bi-weekly basis. 



Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Children/ Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



NOW School of Greensberg 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program of 

Westmoreland County 

40 

3-6 years 



independent 
weekly 

4 hours per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



The older adults volunteer at the child care center and help 
teachers with planned activities and the daily routines in 
their schools. The seniors also bring in items and make 
things for the children. 

After sputtering along during the winter months, the plans 
now are to pick the program up again and reestablish it. 



Comments: 



This program has been very rewarding and we hope to continue 
with it. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency; 
Aging Network Agency: 

Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 

Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 

Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



Mon Valley Catholic High School 
Mon Valley United Health Services 



15 
13 



17 years 



semi-independent, dependent 
daily 

1 hour per day 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



High school students help to deliver hot meals to the frail 
elderly in the vicinity of their school. The students use a 
school vehicle to deliver the meals to each home on the 
list. 

Present plans are to maintain this service project and to 
expand it to other geographic areas within the service area 
of the Mon Valley United Health -Services. 



Comments: 
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Children/ Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Smallworld Early Learning Center 



Children/ Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



6 weeks - 6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



2 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



daily 

40 hours/week 



Description: 




Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The two older persons in this program are full-time, paid 
aides at the children's center who were hired because of 
their competence with young children and because of their 
age. These teacher aides interact with all children daily in 
the teacher aide activities. They are especially valuable 
with new children who cry, children who become ill, or with 
any children having adjustrnent difficulties in new 
situations. 

In addition to maintaining these two positions for older 
adults at the children's center, events will be planned to 
provice additional interactions between the children and 
other older persons not employed by the center. 

The program is a continued success which I think was 
well-defined when my 80 year old father visited the 
center — the children went to him without hesitation. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: Armstrong County Head Start and Day Care; 

Armstong School District; Girl Scouts 
Aging Network Agency: Armstrong Area Agency on Aging 



Childrei/Youth Participants: 80 



Ages: 4-17 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



independent, semi-independent, dependent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



occasionally 

accumulates to 10 hours per month 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 



Actually, 4 different intergenerational programs have 
been established under the leadership of the 
Armstrong County Area Agency on Aging. A brief description 
of each program follows. A Senior Pals program involves 
senior citizens from a rural part of the county with 
elementary school students. The students and the seniors 
were introduced at a get acquainted event in the town 
firehall. This stimulated visits by the new friends and the 
friendships are encouraged by additional programs at the 
school. A Special Events program brings together other 
school students and Head Start children with seniors at 
local senior centers and senior citizen residences. 
Typically, these special events involve a performance or 
entertainment by the children and a shared meal. A 
Grandmother/Grandfather Program has successfully matched 
home bound elders with fifth grade children. The children 
write letters to their "adopted grandparents," call them on 
the telephone, and visit them. In a related program, girl 
scouts from a local troop are now visiting members of a 
senior center in their homes on a regular basis. This 
service-learning program is coordinated by the center 
manager and the girl scout group leader. 

These projects will be maintained and systematically 
expanded to other groups. One group already targeted for 
involvement is the Future Homemakers of America group at a 
local high school. 

The programs where the children and youth visit the senior 
centers are very successful. It is much more difficult — and 
less successful to date — to get the senior center members to 
go to children's centers. 
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Children/ Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Jewish Community Center Early Childhood 
Education Program 

Jewish Community Center Volunteer Services 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



6 weeks - 5 years 



125 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



6 

independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



weekly 

3i hours per week 



Description: 



Future Plans: 



Comments: 




The older persons volunteer once a week in the classes of 
infants, toddlers, preschoolers, and kindergarten children. 
The volunteers work under their teachers' direction with 
individual children and sometimes in small groups. Typical 
activities for the volunteers include story telling, sharing 
snacks, comforting a crying child, and listening to the 
children. The children and volunteers also exchange gifts. 
For example, when the children make special projects to take 
home, they also make something for their volunteer; the older 
volunteers, in turn, bake cookies for the children. The 
children and volunteers also participate in simple religious 
services. 

This is now an established progam which plans to continually 
recruit, train, and orient additional older adults as 
Volunteers. 

Deep emotional attachments have been formed between the 
children and seniors and between the teachers and seniors. We 
have a group of very dedicated senior volunteers who are in 
love with their experiences at the children's program. Our 
children look forward to the weekly visits from the seniors. 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: V/ashington-Greene Community Action Corporation 
Aging Network Agency: Adult Day Care Program; Presbyterian Medical 

Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



I2 - 6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



semi-independent and dependent 



165 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



daily and monthly 
1 hour per meeting 



Description: Two progams are occuring among these agencies. In one, Head 



Start children have daily involvement with the clients of an 
adult day care center. In the other program, children from a 
day care center visit the older persons at Presbyterian 
Medical Center for various activities and holiday parties. 
Creative opportunities have included stuffing a soft sculpture 
of a scarecrow at Halloween. 



Future Plans: The plans are to maintain these programs and look for ways to 
expand them systematically. 



Comments: 
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Children/Youth Network Agency: 
Aging Network Agency: 



Washington-Greene Community Action Corporation 
Mt. Morris Senior Center 



Children/Youth Participants: 

Ages: 



60 



1^-6 years 



Older Adult Participants: 
Level of Functioning: 



independent 



Frequency of Interactions: 
Length of Interactions: 



monthly 

4 hours per month 



Description: 




Future Plans: 



Comments: 



The children from a day care center come to the senior center 
for monthly combined birthday celebrations. On holidays, 
such as Valentine's Day, the children and seniors exchange 
presents. For example, the children made "I Love You" hearts 
for center members, and the center members made little stuffed 
animal characters for the children. 

The future plans call for field trips with the seniors serving 
as "guides" to the children and some story time activities for 
small groups or one-to-one interactions. 
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APPENDIX L 



Newspaper Clippings of Intergenerational Programs 



W8 




Christmas smooch 



Brandy Maze, 2, plants a quick kiss on the cheek of Mary 
Oregor dunng a Christmas program at the Washington- 

£a"'AS-?.'"o5'^>^'^'°" Day, Care Center in Canons- 
barg. About 33 Ayoungstera . and 29 members of the 
Canonsburg aenior Cittsen? Center ,took part. ' 



*>*»n i. ravuchtkm* fttttkuroh Praw 



Project Participant: Frances Allen, Manager, Children and Youth, 

Washington-Greene Community Action Corporation 

Source: Washington Press , December 16, 1984 
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FOUR.YEAR-OLDS BRING 
CHEER TO ELDERLY - As part 
of tho inttrgenerjtlonal 
Pfogrammlng by Wtshlngton- 
. Qrtf nt Community Action, tha 
Grttnt County diycirt group 
from tht Prtsbyltrlan Church 
In Wayncsburg paid • visit to 
tht residents of the Curry 
Memorial Home. While there, 
the children sang songs, 
pessed out their hend-made 
enowmen end were very 
generous In distributing kisses 
and hugs, es shown below. 
Below left, Megehen Bowmen, 
deughterof Mr, end Mre. James 
Bowmen of Weynesburg, 
receives e kiss from Vtrglnle 
Smitley; while et right James 
Hendley petses e snowman to 
Audrey Stout At left, the group 
preperes to perform their 
tonge. 



fsW^' ^^^^ 




Project Participant:: Frances Allen, Manager, Children and Youth, 

Washington-Greene Community Action Corporation 

Source: Democrat e Messenger^ January 17, 1985, p. 2. 
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Children Plant Lasting Affection 




No one familiar with AAA 
senior centers can deny, the 
popularity that intergenerational 
programs enjoy. When AAA or 
AAA subcontractor staff ar- 
range activities for their elderly 
and area children to share in, 
good crowds always flock to the 
centers. 

In such a vastly rural area as 
Greene County, some elderly, for 
any number of reasons, are 
restricted when 'it comes to op- 
portunities for contact with 
children. So you can understand 
why no one itl Mt. Morris had to 
do any hard selling to stir up in- 
terest in their center's recent in- 
tergenerational program. Indeed, 
over 40 center members turned 
out to gr^et 14 pre-school 
children from Waynesburg's 
* Baptist Church Day Care Center. 

To leave a lasting memory of 
their visit, the children, with help 
from the elderly, transplanted 
around the Mt. Morris Center 
some marigolds they had 



already nurtured from seeds. 

.Whnt^s more, the youngsters 
sang Happy Birthday to those 
elderly bom in August before 
partaking in the center's monthly 
birthday lunch. 

Both sides were so pleased that 
the Mt. Morris seniors invited the 
children back each month during 
this fall and winter. 

Jud^ng from the children's 
responses, their next visit won't 
be soon enough for them either. 



jKich'ooi youngsters helped beiutify the Mt, Morris Center 
l^hliy by imnsplanting marigolds. (Photo courtesy of Observer- 
Reporter^ Greene, County edition.) 



Project: Part:icipants : Sharon Kelley, Sit:e Supervisor 

Mt, Morris Senior Cent:er, Washington/Greene 
Communitzy Act:ion Corporat:ion 
John Buchanon, Cent:er — Home Coordinat:or , 
Greene Count:y Day Care 
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hind ber poked blj ringar lato tb« tIM, tb«ta«kf»«lM%4Mi«'«riiPt.^' nat wu the beglnttlng oT tb« cUldraa WMdStwUoSlandUabotravelijig 
Miily arranged twMi roll*, n* wert bara." t^mk Brtbar Iww^- NWniiblp batweea tbc old aad yowig. TbaPlaywtartufMlartbedirac* loaamalKbooU (or ajMcUl perform 
RockwelMlka icaftirlo co«ld kava icboot dlraetar».*iwlii|'* Um wMh .KM* tbat Ume. tbe atu4aita bav« itaioCSarabKaoiiib.aproraaaioMl *^ 
keen a typical Thaakglviuf ctlabrih » '7^ / .%'T»:i ' 

tlwi; tha lotergeneraUooal dijMar. ' " ~^ 

bowaver, bad beM planoad oa a macb 
larger acala. for over ISO 
ranxlnx In age from % to II I 
Tbepartlclpanta — mambanof * 
tbe Erie Waat Seolor Ceatar and aM> > 
deota from St. Matthew Lutbara% I 
School -Udgatbered at St 
Matthew Lotherao Cbttrcb, IM W. ^ 
Seventh St. for a tpecUlboUdajreal- . 
ebratloa thla week. ' * ^ ) | 

It wu Mt thel/ flrtt locb galbaiC 
Ing For tbe lut yaar. tbe chMrcb te* . 
ciUUea have been abared bt the aa»* 
lor center and Kkool wUcfc e<rmi- 
ty locludea Uoderfarte^ ti fiadl 
aecood grades. \'. ' 

b 1174. Erla West Saider Ca«lt^ 
was eaublUhed at the charcb to bal^ 
serve the nutriUooal, aectil tad rat- 
raauonal ncMs of tbt eldarty com*. 



muaJiy Now, 10 yean later, tbt c«ft* 
tar haa become a popular «Metl«c 
place, with about M saater dtlaaaa 
eaunx lunch in tbe plat-paaeM dl»> 
teg kali every day After Iiadi, (paaf 
of the older people suy to play 
gaiRcs, watch uUvU]oa or to parties 
pate in ait or music worksbopa. 

When the Kbool first opened la> 
September of 1 tis. tbe seslor dtlaaM 
viewed tbe students as a threat to 
their daily roatlae. recalled Her. 
Gordon Joyce, pastor of St;** 
Matlhew'a. 



Qatharad arouod Itw ThantuigMno tabia at St. Matthaw Luthtfan 
Church th& waak war* Jaaatec 8«igg). Eattw Brosa. dirtctof ot 
tha achool; Danny Mylkovfo. BTTbomaa Dataun, 67: Raa Ann Tt»* 



XMJl^ the jdb<>iy^ iU5; JQof «hy fio«fUZ;Jft} Sttij2arto« Joyca: and Shana 



Young. 8, Tha otdar membars ol lha (jroup attend noaellngs ol tha 
Eria Weat Sankx Canter at St. Matthew Lutharan School whc(a tha 
chNdran era tludanta. 



Project Participants: Gloria Scienski, Center Director, Erie West 

Senior Center 

Susan Bratton, Coordinator — Center Services, 
Erie Area Agency in Aging, Greater Erie Community 
Action Committee 



Despite their sudden populari v 
however the players have not forr r 
ten (heir original fans the itudi J 
at SI Matthew As e Thanksgiving 
gift to tha children, tha troop per 
formed an original play. "RefwctiOflS 
of Gratitude/* Ilia coliectloa of sktts. 
written by Keough. focused oo tbe 
Joys and sorrows of growing eld At 
the end of the play each character 
found something to be grateful for 

Following the performance. Thorn* 
aa Ikbaon. a frequent visitor to the 
aecOor center, poaltleaed Us chair 
aeit to l-year<old Danny Myfka 
and bcIpM his favorite stud 
pilgrim bat Then, wlthoat a 
adalt aelf<cnaci on i n aa e . Ih4 
l7-year<old donned ooe of tbe coo- 
atractloo paper creaUona bimaelf. 
Oabatia Uvea with Us daughter and 
fear graaddaughurs, so be eapecially 
eafays tbe companlonaUp ol tbe little 
besr<attbeacb«ol. 

According to Gloria SdeaaU, dl* 
rxtor of £rle West, both tbe seniors 
and atudenU now consider tbe shared 
arraagement beneficial and are boay 
pUonlni activities for the Christmaa 



I tu Chair 

yMyfkc||^ 

itudeiJ^^ 

Mtaui^M 

[.ihedaPr 



According to Broee. the cUldren 
aajov the Interactton and have devel> 
'aped common interests with thetr 
aew found friends Most troporuntty. 
tbe children do not harbor negsUve 
sterotypss aboat elder sduItA 

'^y don t view the se&iors as any 
different than other adults." 
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KAA starts program for youth, elderly 



MIAM»)KIN - The NorlliuniU-r 
nd Cuunly Area Ak;cn(,-y on n^jing 
L> iinfIi)|H*(l .1 pro^rnin lit.U brini^s 
crititT V<inlli .mil liif i'IiKtI)' mi a 
fiiiiiiiiiiily >vr> tci* pi «>jccL 

Mw .Vnior N«»ghb<jr Assistance 
WKr.»« l*r«> Vuulh. calk-d SiNAPPY. 
.Ill iitifn'.<'iin'.'ilMiniil |)r(ii:r:iin lliat 

|t»(>fliM>t llu' \|M*«'|.ll lUtlU i»f \Uk» 

i»Wt i> .11 III I ill* iihtIimk iifUKd'a' lumf.s 
yyiiiilli. Area UoySitiiiLsim^iMrlU'i* 
.i|iiii;niilif|iriiiinun. 

Hir.SNAI'PY |)ro|jr:iin is IVMhfuld. 
irNt. it IS Ihi* iniriil i>r Iht; prof^nun to 
»tvuli« .isMNiiiiHi' til i-Mt-rly riiiAii.> 
:Mtliii|; III llio tDDiinunity wliu cun nu 
•liU'T iHTfiinn tvrUnn iictiviiics of 
illy livini: '11117 iiuiy invil liclp willi 
WW rmmval, j^nivj culUni;, jjardcn- 
1^, niHiini)* iTriiuJs nr i)ccunip%iny> 
m: llicni wioii* >lio|}|)iii|',. 

:«ii*iwHv. it tiriuiv; tin* two i'.i im'i ;i 
«ML> ttt);clJicr ill UM ucUvity wliich 
opcfullv will increase thi^ twartnew 
ikI iii^^ip^tmlin^nffarh fur th(*oih> 
r. '^l^WH»^^, whili' ivlii»viii« the i l» 
vrly iicRvuii ur wurrios ubout uccom- 
li^iin^ t:iNks. will develop a sense of 

fN|M»(LMl)|llly 

StiKilinit I'lnpluiM/fN vuluMtvc* 
iMii. citii(cn:;hip, p<;rforrrting a good 
vcd ;ind community service. SNAP* 
•Y wuiblw Scouli to apply the hours 
f MT\iiH» ri'iiilcnni toward the rc- 
uiiniiciilstirrcliitcO Scuut badin.'ior 

.UN. 

SiDiiU pof formlnR25 hoursof serv» 

V will i*vfivn{ .1 .SNAIM»Y Stuulin)* 

Lidn !y volunteers parttcipatini in 
*iiN imijcct arc Riven the opportunity 
r.ivMsiiiui uilim \n their peer group 
.III! I •.• 1 1 H f 'Hvtsi* fldfrly iitvdiM}^ 
^^^^^.lnll c^|jvt'ijlly Ihtoc who cjn» 
♦>i .iiliird to pay for these scrvicea, 
.lU U' .iidfd. Althou){h donulion^ will 

V iii.'|iUtl .iml iN'iMiMifd in Hoy 

• ••til liiiitts lilt M>hi it.ititih fur iiittiify 
» -iij'Jii-.Nttil fix-^ for .vcivicf will be 
iiipliaM/cnl 

t''<ilililV itiviitvriti* rt jlvi (>ti 
••iii.»r.«il. Omijilvtimi gl * ;ii;c cImhcs 
ii.iy n:uuiro the a^btance of the 
<tiui^^n*nts. such »s driving the 
II" vvThSr the Scout jcompjnics the 
(•l<'i'lv|NTMiiiNlH>p|iuii:or tti..(*l)iirrli 

• iviii* III* |M>ili.i|tf. li» IIn* r.iiiiily lor 

illliiri% 

I'Vr more Information, call the 
\.\ \ mfjiv, iXtt Jumper St . S*h.imo- 
«ii. or iIh* \Uty SitMit iiiriiv. .SimlHiry. 




Shamokin Boy Scout Jeffrey Dabu 
lis. 15, does some Rnrden tilliriR for 
Jennie Waslili'.skic. n resident in tlic 
Coal Townshio Elderly Housing 
high-rise. Dabulis is participating in 
the Senior Noij^libor Assistance Pro- 



Lending a helping hand 



lOoilv Itr.n Oui 



gram Pro Youth iSNAPPVi. an 
tergeneratlonal program of (he .\ 
lying together the .spceiiil nerd- 
the older generation and the ir.c-ci 
of those needs by youth. 




Project Participant:s: Pat:ricia M. Crone, Deput:y Direct:or, Nor t:humber land County 

Area Agency on Aging. 

Mary Hack, Volunteer Resource Coordinator, Northumberland 
County Area Agency on Aging 
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Students iearn about seniors 



Art* Smk» Cenler, 
»> ralJtwfUld Ar«.. 



ItcsMlirtMf. 



JrmAk 



SlMRtNG->£ichUltre4t SMtor Olte Ci^ fa i 



hl«u Mnred (t ekM tb« 
''f eoiraUoo gap" wfatit beh>- 
tOf (htitud«K«U*'kuiat» 
fy iMirt fBlMwtanUfKSon 
w«ulgrov|jic«l<tor.*' 

Sbt Mitf Um Mtsioo gm 
tia ttaocatt and par- 
Ucfpatiag awdar dlim an 
tmiyiiMr "U ahart a eom- 
iMoaUtycireaocarM" 

OiUdrtti wha r;ew tbeir 
Mrania aa auUwrlljr flfurca 
addani truaTer tlMt Imaxt U 
l*"i?f ^ cltUaaa. 1« 
WaMaei ataarvad. Grand- 

9m^, Aa saki, an roor 
patlaM wKk cUMtm Ua 
»^aata liaeatNa pailmt 
2««aa Morv pracwooeac 
vttbUMjMMvaoryaan. 




^toaMaocyUmcUM 
a<" Utt txalatoad. *<Wha 

agadaAitfa lf i e i n alaaalm 
partairttelataryaarf *' 

"HaiiMlhavalMof lho»« 
mra, (kty (Ut aa^ioi 
dUaan) eta mm Iht ex 
Hrlaoca la gaida tb< 
JJJjiar." Ma. WaUkck 

•Tlia wladan oT yean* 
craalcia«rara«tkbKloreK. 

oaaa.-aheaaJd. "^•""1 

TN. am da nU taak thatr 
Mrlaiica kack to Iht 
g i W iaa at St ^croret* 
whara (bay gava a report U 
^Mamalaa usat^lc to attend 
(Stlalmti^aaailoit 

na pfvjad ia fuiKM. in 
fart, tMdk^t conlriet with 
tisa Sottthwcataro Peon 
ayly^nU Araa Afeeeir oa A« 
Lm ihnagb a gfint from the 
Peooijlvacla Dcpartmtot 
Aging. ' 



LEARNl NO - SlOdentj of St 



t Wi u riiki) - Frances Leo, 
lUnf 

Mi»f*u mi iijc dCTugr c^iiizen Kaihleen 1 



1 fitc aupervUor; cUlren cenlera In row coun- 
Moo V.Itey United - Jack ,U-im»n!^^Bifrry 



Slastflai (lea „ 
rigtrtl - Sally Aia Price,, 

M«r;Q«. Laura Bayce. 

NaUIit Baker. 



Project Participant: Julie Wainstock, Supervisor for Senior Center Program, 

Southwestern PA Area Agency on Aging* 
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Girl Scouts adopt grandparents [ 



Members of Junior Girl Scout Troop 275 of Scot- 
tdale recently participated in the Adopted a 
Grandparent program at the Domiatrich Care 
Home of Shirley Montgomery in Scottdale. Pic- 
tured are Girl Scouts Monica Bryer, Kristen 
Grifftet. Lisa Ray, Caline Felger» Sherri Shutty 



and Melony Mutnansky* Grandparents pictured 
are Boyd Carvsbon» Sarah Aber, Agneg 
Browser and Laura Nelson, Shirley Montgo< 
mery's mother. The girls' presented Eastei 
baskets with hand dipped chocolate Easter eggs 
to the residents. Independent-Observer photo 



Project Participant: 



Julie Wainstock, Supervisor for Senior 
Center Programs, Southwestern PA Area 
Agency on Aging. 
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; \ ^Atitax^n^l^ catch 'uiJ: and' to'^put' your 

I ' arc mi^Ttp^^^ S^IThcsc ^ youngsters have . life experiences to work. 

excitiAg'ww^^ as -having ■ - . i; , ^ 

Mo^:^:;yallcy CbmAunity developmental rdelays. Interested ihvididuals 

) . ' ,1 Mkti^ iHtefkh^C^ ; physical handicaps, or emo- shouldcall Julie Wainstock, < 

[ ' miliar 684-9000, ext: 464byMarch! 4 

j '- ^'IjanU^a^^ 20/ Orientation' ;stahr in ^ 

[ ; vqiibtcets,jNf?^ that'bhfy you caif- provide. 'April- Don't /delay—be a 

, ' to workV.witfr . *yourig / This is -ait: opportunity * to part of this new program, 

.children as partjof the men- help high ^k children to ^ t 

r-^Xj/x^ - - - ^ ^ ■ 



Project Participants: Julie Wainstock, 



Elizabeth Frye, 



Technical Supervisor for 

Senior Center Programs, Southwestern 

PA Area Agency In.-Agitjg 

Coordinator, Service to Aging, 
Mon Valley United Health Services 



Source: Senior Times, Vol. 11, No. 2, February 1985, p. 3 
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• D.!^^!'. " Murtaugh, Green 
RKfge Nursing Home assistant 
activitJej director, introduces Bea* 
>^2' ^^^'^ Christine 
J^i/'ii^^ Schultz, Michael 
pMalley and jenine Ikefer, dur- 
ing a visit to the nursing home by 
sjuctents from tSe South Side Title 
' XX Day Care Center. 

At left, Ch/istine gets a warm 
welcome frorrt Johanna. 



; At bottom kit, while the little 
guys dance to the music, Green 

, Kidge residents chat. Dancers, 
from left, are Laura Gaus, Jacob 
RItter, Christine Kelly, Jenine Ike- 
ler, Michael O'Malley and Casey 

'Schultz. 

/Below, Michael takes the lead 
*n « rousing version of ''The 
Alphabet Song," as Jenine, left, 
and Casey back him up. 
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Project Participant: Tomar Friedman, Director, All Beautilu" 
Children Child Development Center. 

Betty Jackson, Head Teacher, All Beautiful 
Children Child Development Center, 



Youi# aitd did ftrid their roota 

Elderly join children in gardening project 



h wM « bifh Uvit boflkvliir- 
It consuliaiiOD Onar Uticbell 
WAS looking tnieoMir «l the ootoo 
kui^ he held ta bis hiad. •ai 
U\Ut Adins «M tipUtai&f bov 
it »b*uk) be |Uti«d 

"OK." Omar Mlichfil titd. 
"OK" He putbe4 Ikt ¥utb Uto 
the rre^ly (urncO urtb. Just 
eMOtb 10 Mcart tt Tben b« 
look«d M Un Ad«mx. tod tbu 
Itat KbffQ b« uwS 'tUC a was M ' 

-Tbtit jisi nat," Un. M»m 
tti4. *Yoa did Ihal rUl well Ob. 

|ood (0 |el rour htads to 
ib» din, iiDl 10" 

'X)Kr Oatr Slid. Doddiog He 
Ml OQi bit b«nd for Moib«r 
HIb. 

For the record. 0«ir Uitcbell 
U 3 yttrs old. Mrs. M»ms is M. 

TiMM twata Ati re^erday 
when Mrs Adams tad olber 
■eabers of ibe (ardeo club of 
G«naaoiQwn Houac, a r«atd«&et 
for (be elderly •! 5477 Waynt 
Avc^ caji« to Ibe OMrby ABC 
Cbtid D«velofBcol Ctattr far 
tbe bctUnlai of an tDier-seDir»> 
itona) ^rocraa to borticnliBrt. 

Tttls profran for super<«ealor 
gardeners 4nd rookies is co&< 
docied by Ibe NortbwtsiCeoler, 
aconnuDiiy Heoial bealib ort»- 
UxaitoD rti\b beadQuarters al 27 
E. Uosot Airy Ave. Aad. Judglag 
by ibt rcaciloas oT ibe parttci* 
MQis 7t»crday. it tas appaat tt 
Mb t&ds of tbc ftge acale. 

"For lb« elderly, iberc ts the 
double appeal of worlLl&f wlib 
plaots and bciog arouad small 
cbtldrcD. vbo froMbl; evoke 
BCBorlcs of tbair owa cblldrea 
aad ira&dtbUdrtD." »ld Naocy 
Sslllvaa. Hortbwc5t^ bortlcn)- 
taral ib«rapisv "For ibe ttO- 
drcD. It IS ao oyponuotty lo gtl lo 
kDOw elderly people — perbapa^ 
Id aoBe cases, lo coae talo coo* 
tact wlib iraodparenl flpres for 
tbc flm tiDc" 

Taaar Ftladoan. director of 
the ADC ctntar, wblcb ts at SI H 
Waynt Ave. a&d has aa cnroU- 
neoi of 40. sees tbe progran u a 
valuable aid ta ibt 4^etO(»coi 
of tbe cblldreo. 

"For iMoy cblldrta of prr 
achoot ate. tbe geDeralloo Ktp Is 
all toe raal. nrttcttUrly tt 11 nt- 
Hits 10 tbeir view ef the tMer* 
lyr ui rttadmaa laid. "Tlty 
J«si doat co»a Into Mc»)tt> M- 

tact wltb fopi», tad tlMy 
^aficatt&4 to Itar tbeit. Wa faal 

tbtt tUs FHrMi «U1 4^ 

tbal.*' 

T^e «t W kerticanve tkm- 
«y It Mt MTV. Mrs. MUvta 
Wti eoodactiac t ittttKtcetad 
ycxjcna at Northwest OesCar 
Unce t97t. iAtr bavlaf n» a 
nnUar yrofna for Ave yean tt 
rtteads UoepltAl, Kooaevtlt Boa- 
kvai\) and Adam Avttae. Wbat 
she lua developed at Northwest 
Is a atiacttttad yrocran thai caa 
be adapted so aae wiihlh the l> 
ctltvtlon^ m (acmtlei or at 
oUc«s svck as Cerioaittowa 
boose, where fiorthvast pro- 
vidta avrvloks to the tidtrty ttsi- 
deatt 

Tecbaikally. It coats todtr 
tbe Urge aabretia of uychtatrtc 
atrrlccs. aad tbu (^eludes look- 
tas 6*1 fo' the elderly. The 
|raea4baabers'wbo tbowod oy 




yesterday have oDt thlof to tola* 
»oo:ney have crowo old. With 
the asa cT hortlcttlrire. Mn $al* 
Uvas aiJd. they caa be hatpad to 
feel baner abont the aflcg yno- 
aaa tad abott theaualm. 

-pUfita have naads; jest at peo- 
t!e do;* Urs. Salltvaa aatd. 
-Whc D theat folks arc ssocesftl 
ta btlpiof pitats. they have bet* 
ter faellnis abott thenselvd" 

The yrogfua at tb« AOC Child 
DevctopocDt Ceater was started 
yesiertJay wUb the ipadiag — 
aad raXiag — ot a mall plot oT 



'|roiadby|lrs.SaUlvaob8d atv* 
eral of the ceater^ teachers: 
Tbea the elderly vUtton bdpad 
the chUdrca, wbo naged ta age 
f roa tVi to SV^.fcrtillte the olnl* 
tardea. After that caiae tha 
pUatlac af the oolocs. 

The nper4ealor gardecen 
will ret era every two weeks 
throtgbooi tbe tuaaer to ebeck 
aa the gardeat yrogrcss. Tta 
rookie gardtaers have hcea glv- 
ea the rcspoasiblllty of cbccklag 
ao It d•^l(HU^ 
Tbe aezt tlae the two groaps 



fct together. Urx Sslltvaa said, 
there wiu he plaaacgs af laaato 
yUats. peppers. cftpUats aad 
strlog hcaas. Aad. ts wM Ibe caae 
yesterday, the np*r«ai«r gu. 
deoers wUl'aervt ts advtien to 
tbe eblldrea 

What int tad raiaad y<ste^ 
iJiy> 

"We'd have handled tt." Mrs. 
SolUvaa ftid. 'Wed have luycd 
iDdoors aod coobiaed sooe 
baadlcraft wiib aoaeihl&g boni* 
caliartt. Yoa alvays have to be 
prepared for a raioy day' 
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Intergeneration program at 



>The ADAPT program at Westmoreland Multi 
Service Center and children from Head Start 

; have combined efforts in helping each other. 
The ADAPT, program finds it worthwhile in 

* that it givds the elderly the opportunity to be 

fwith younger children and it helps the 
younger children learn to relate to the elderly. 



The children visit the center once each month. 
Both have benefited with the programt ac« 
cording to ADAPT program director Ginger 
Fligger. Several of the children and adults 
participating in a dance are from left: Bryan 
Bartholomait Billy Queer, Stella Gatty, Brian 
Baldy^in and Laura Wunderly. Journal photo< 



ERLC 



Project Participant.: Bob Brinker, Area Supervisor, 

Westmoreland County Head Start 



Day Care Program 

Children in the day care program sponsored by Washington-Greene Ck)mmimity Action 
visited the Presbyterian Medical Center this week to get acquainted with some fo the 
patients. Marie Mohr is shown helping Eric Engle, Emily Johnson and Kiley Stanish make a 
scarecrow. The visit was fee beginning of an intergenerational project for the day care 
children. — . 

Observer-Reporter Saturday, October 20, 1984 



Project Participant: Marian Hoey, Child Day Care Center 

Director, Washington-Greene Community 
Action Corporation. 
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ByPHYaiSGUTH;A> -•t^fc>VT ^ . M«. Rortf lii'i frtUfal to Hii^^ 

Of Thq Morning C^i£ -^-'^^^tL. T^}^^^ principal KtnntUi Mwrfcr^'i^' 

t F(mrt«M Ith irad«n it Htfri^Sv4il6r^ '^P profrim wUl b« rtoMted at Um 

. too Ml(MIf School Ittttwoond Qp>a s4cc«m. ^ >od«d would ctrUlnlv eo»*u 

fol project, btcuaon•J*I^31/<;^^.>^^^^^ . tWtrtKpMdijjf UtootbtrKhool*."^^ , X- 1 

Utnn Vidf land.- wired «ch studMt with a ^tyJLL^ uJA^ U^^l^I^'^' I 

local 



check 00 hU >r each day b7plJoSa,A^^^^^ th«:oJd«r.paopk,s3i5;j-v^^ I 

^ST v.SIimS ;i''>^S^^^>3^f» Winiama arratiMd for lha at». f 

. Mrt. Vadeluad developed the D^0fltam3>^:^*nti m «ku ih^tr "Tin w r»ii*.Pi 




whUe proYldini • lerylce to other tadWdo^^; printed on" tlim; 

. ala. Tbe pjecT also Toned a link-between P""^."" . . 

. nBlor dUwM and youth in the community. . Mrl Vadelund relates that her attideata' 
;m>e itttdents'carrietf the phona^talla ^ fJS^^'^^Jf*'*"! and flfu with. 

reports *' - .... « AIM A tk. m I- 

shlpiK 

cal^ 

on. 




raialTheylthe senior citlzensj loved IL** * 
notes Robin Flores of (lie Area Atency on 
Aftnc. It marked the first time the agency 
had used volunteers ander the ace of IS, « 
she says, - / 



Project Partzicipant:: Robin Flores, Supervisor — Community 

Services, Lehigh County Area Agency on Aging* 
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ByuunAhPnsmo 

POJ^pliiuriBuniuaikf 

''Lovt Is spact and time, 
meiiured by tfit tmxV* Marcel 
Frouit 

PHILIPSBURg"- ••People have 
a tot to give and to leam/'.Barbara 
Mndenbaum, director of the senior 
cittzer^ center at the Phliipsburg 
. Towers, says or the benefits of the 
center's cooperatlvej)rosram with 
the PhD ipsburg Day Cftre Center 

The 'Mnterceneratlonal pro< 
gram." as It is called by Paula 
TTwmbloom, assistant director of 
(he day care center. Invoivcs 10 day 
care children visiting the senior 
citizens center next door une af> 
tcmoonaweek. 

Ms. Lindcnbaum says the 
children are at the center about ha) f 
an hour every Friday. "A lot of the 
elderly who participate are the 
same ones, someilmes it varies," 
she says. 

The objective, she says. Is to 
develop a relationship between the 
elderly and (he ynung so each can 
understand the other. Ms. 
Thombloom agrees. 

\he program will possibly 
rxp.ind to more personal rela* 
tlon>hips. Ms. Uindenbaum says. 



through having a **special friend'* 
with whom the elderly can »>end 
Um« on a one-to^ basis, taxe to 
their apartments, much ike a 
grandparent and grandchild. 

The sharing of time and caring in 
the space of the senior center grew 
out Of a workshop attended by Ms. 
Thombloom and Ms. Lindenbaum, 
sponsored by the Child Devel* 
opment' Council and the state De- 
partment of Aging, titled "Genera- 
lions Together.** MS. Lindenbaum 

The first activity the two women 
Initiated between the day care 
center childre4and the senior cltl* 
zens was a story hour. Tho books 
opened for the first time on Jan. 3. 
with senior citizens reading and 
children listening. 

In March, Ms. Thombloom says, 
the day care center will have an 
open house and the special invited 
guests are the senlorcitlzens. 

Calling the program and Its of 
fshoots "connecting with ' other 
human beings.'* Ms. Lindenbaum 
says that in Time she would like to 
.see senior citizens volunteer to 
spend a morning or afternoon a 
week in the day care center. 

••We're working toward that." 

Turn In Page fi. Col. 3 




^h)ll$pburg Sm/ot OfU^n C#rtf#r yuti^ John Kortn o/ Glass City 
shorts a momttif In flmt with Jacob Itkk oi Oscaoh Mills, a sfvdonf 
at fho Phliipsburg Day Car$ Confr* 



Seniors 

(FromPafsD- 



she says, but adds that ''people are 
very hestltant to commit 
themselves. We*re glvtng them 
time to do this.** 

She says both groups benefit from 
the program: '^In our youth- o^ 
lented society, the better assocla* 
tton young people have with the 
elderly the better understanding 
they will have of age." 

And at the same time, she says, 
the opportunity to share gives the 
elderly **a sense of still being* 



worthwhile, of having something to 
share with someone.*^ 

While people think most often of 
the elderly being lonely, Ms. 
Lindenbaum offers the Insight that 
young people get lonely too. She 
says the best prescription for deal- 
ing with the loneliness of age or 
youth Is '*maklng the most of what 
we have to offer.'* sharing space 
and time. 

''We're all on this planet 
together.*' the concludes. 



Project: Participants: 



Barbara Lindenbaum, Senior Center Director, 
Area Agency on Aging of Centre County. 



Paula Thombloom, Assistant Director 
Child Development Council 
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"Adopted" grandmothers Gert Saft (left) and Sylvia Galihsky explain the Passover seder 
plate to Jive youngsters during the Jewish Community Sunday School's model seder at the 
Anshe Hesed Temple. The model seder is,held in preparation of the real Passover. seder 
(dinner service) which takes place in the home and commemorates the story of Moses and the 
exodus of the Jews from slavery in Egypt. Passover begins at sunset April 5. Checking out 
the symbolic foods on the seder plate are, from left, Jacob. Zacks, Nurit Roitman, Jorden 
Mdnasse, Rachel Bleefeld, and Jeremy Greenberg. ■ ■ - , 

Project Participants: Jan Mandel, Administrator 

Jewish Community Religious School 

Barbara Singer, Senior Adult Coordinator 
Jewish Community Council 

Source: Erie Morning Kews 
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DEVELOPING INTERGENERATIONAL PROGRAMS JOINTLY WITH 
THE AGING AND CHILD CARE NETI-/ORKS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
EXECUTIVE SIJI'MARY 



INTRODUCTION 

This proje'zt was initiated in response to the growing evidence that 
interactions between young children and older adults in structured environ- 
ments are beneficial to both populations. These interactions have a positive 
impact on the growth and learning of the young children and on the quality of 
life of the older persons. 

Yet, despite the grov/ing evidence for the effectiveness of inter- 
generational programs for both the young and the old, it is not uncommon to 
find agencies serving young children and older adults going their separate 
programmatic ways. Separated by factors such as their histories, professional 
jargon, funding sources, and location, these agencies have typically not 
thought of themselves as allies. To be sure, some child care agencies or Head 
Start programs would plan for their children to visit the residents of a 
nearby nursing home or senior center for special holiday programs (e.g., 
Halloween parades and Christmas caroling). 

The reality remains, however, that many of these agencies serving 
either children or older adults just don't know how to approach their 
counterparts to discuss cooperative, ongoing programming ef fores. It is not 
that they don't think inter generational programming would be a good idea. 
Rather, the barriers to cooperative programming are more commonly associated 
with the staff of an agency not knowing their counterparts, not recognizing 
the reciprocal advantages of inter generational programming, not having enough 
time or motivation to establish interagency linkages, or simply not knowing 
where to begin when planning a joint program with another agency serving a 
different clientele. 

The purpose of this project, consequently, was to provide assistance 
to program staff from the aging and child care networks by helping them to 
plan and implement intergenerational programs which nurture and support the 
growch and learning of young children and reinforce the life satisfaction and 
well-being of older adults. In so doing, this project has contributed to the 
professional development of these program staff by helping them cooperatively 
to develop programs which benefit the respective populations whom they serve. 

It is significant that this project was developed in Pennsylvania 
which has been a leader in intergenerational programming. Specifically, prior 
to the initiation of this project a memorandum of agreement was established 
among the Pennsylvania Departments of Aging, Education, and Public VJelfare 
that addresses the need for their collaboration in efforts that result in the 
development of intergenerational programs. This agreement in principle 
provided the philosophical and administrative support that enabled this 
project to reach out effectively to agencies in the commonwealth providing 
direct service to older adults and young children, respectively. 
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OBJECTIVES 



fhe specific objectives of this project were planned to address the 
issues related to the needs for creating increaseo opportunitie<=- for 
interaction between young children and older adults, developing resource 
persons to support the efforts of child care providers, and meeting the shared 
training and program development objectives of diverse agencies through their 
collaboration in an integrated training program. The objectives were: 

1) to train approximately 15 staff from the aging network (e.g 
senior centers, area agencies on aging, senior citizen housing 
sites; and 15 staff from the child care network (e.g., child care 
centers. Head Start programs, infant-toddler day care programs) in 
each of 5 different geographic regions of Pennsylvania (150 staff 
xn all) to plan and implement collaborative intergenerational 
programs for their respective target populations; 

2) to develop approximately 50 intergenerational programs involving 
older adults and young children throughout Pennsylvania; 

3) to demonstrate the effectiveness of cooperation among the staff 
from the aging and child care networks in the pursuit of complemen- 
tary interests and needs; 

A) to contribute to older adults' feelings of well-being through 
their involvement as support persons to young children; and 

5) to contribute to young children's growth and learning throuPh the 
development of caring relationships between young children and 
older adults. 

By achieving these objectives this project has established a model 

lltl^^^'fu f PP-^-^^ that can be replicated in other coironunities and 

states throughout this country. 

METHODOLOGY 

. , '^^^ centerpiece of this project vas the provision of training to the 
staff from the aging and child care networks in Pennsylvania. The goaJs T 
par'tic.'pants'tor'""' ^"^"^"^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^'^ consecutive days were for the training 

- describe the rationale for and the benefits of utilizing older 
adults to support the gro.^th and learning of young children; 

- analyze the supports for and obstacles to developing inter- 
generational programs; 

- describe an intergenerational program that is suitable as a 
collaborative project of two agencies from the child care and 
aging networks; 
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design a detailed v;orkiag plan to develop an intergenerational 
program that includes recruitment of participants, orientation and 
training, maintenance and support activities, recognition of 
participants, and assessment; and 

develop the knowledge and skills necessary to implement their plans. 



Although a critical element of this project, the provision of this 
two-day training program to staff from the child care and aging networks in 
Pennsyvania was just one of several activities that comprised this project. 
The training and other related activities are briefly described below. 

1 • Preparation for the delivery of training, including the identi- 
fication of participants and sites . Working closely with the statewide 
leadership of the child care and aging networks in Pennsylvania (e.g., repre- 
sentatives from the Pennsylvania Departments of Aging, Education, and Public 
Welfare, Pennsylvania Association of Child Care Agencies, Pennsylvania 
Association of Non-Prof it Homes for the Aged, and Pennsylvania Head Start 
Association), training sites were selected in each of five geographic regions 
within Pennsylvania. Efforts then focused on identifying participants from 
each of these regions. Criteria for the selection of participants included: 
interest in intergenerational programs; demonstrated initiative in 
implementing new programs; interest in collaborating with staff from other 
community agencies; and v/illingness to devote the necessary time to 
implementing an intergenerational program. Special attention was devoted to 
finding pairs of staff from child care and aging network agencies that are in 
close enough proximity to enable their convenient collaboration beginning with 
and following the training. 

The leaders from the child care and aging networks who assisted the 
project staff in this activity, furthermore, served as an ad hoc advisory 
council and were consulted with and apprised of the project's progress 
throughout the project period. 

2 . Training of program staff from the child care and a^ing networks . 
A total of five two-day training workshops were offered throughout Pennsyl- 
vania in the following regions of the commonwealth: Central Pennsylvania 
(PA), Northeastern PA, Northwestern PA, Southeastern PA, and Southiv^estern PA. 
Invited to attend each two-day training offering were approximately 15 staff 
persons from agencies serving young children (e.g., child care centers. Head 
Start programs, infant-toddler day care programs) and 15 staff persons from 
agencies serving older adults (e.g., senior centers. Area Agencies on Aging, 
nursing homes, senior citizen residence buildings). 

The purposes of the training were: to provide the participants with 
the knowledge and skills necessary to develop their own intergenerational 
programs; to help the participants develop detailed program implementation 
plans; and to facilitate the development of collaborative relationships 
between staff from nearby child care and aging network agencies. 



3. Provision of ongoing, at-a-distance support to the trained program 



staff from the child care and aginfi networks . Following the training 
workshops, the trained staff received at-a--distance support throughout the 
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project in the form of telephone conferences initiated periodically by the 
project staff* The purposes of these telephone conferences were: to support 
the work of the trained staff persons as they implemented their program 
plans; to respond to their concerns and questions which arose as they 
proceeded with their plans; to reconmiend adjustments to their plans as their 
circumstances required; and to maintain contact* During these conversations, 
the project staff helped the trained staff persons by reviewing the results 
and implications of their accomplishments and planning in detail the next 
steps which the staff persons needed to take. Using this problem-solving 
approach, the project staff endeavored to provide help in a systematic fashion 
to trained program staff parsons to fine-tune their implementation plans. 

A. Conducting of follow«-up support workshops for the trained program 
staff from the child care and aging networks . At approximately three months 
and again at nine months after each of the five two-day training workshops, 
full-day follow-up workshops were convened for each group of trained program 
staff. The purposes of each of these support workshops were: to review the 
trained staff persons' experiences in developing their intergenerational 
programs; to share their successes and their problems; to brainstorm 
strategies that address problems; to plan for the maintenance and expansion of 
their programs; and to develop a support network among each group of training 
participants. 

EVALUATION 

An evaluation plan was developed and implemented which collected data 
at strategic intervals throughout the project to test the degree to which 
each of the project objectives had been achieved. The evaluation plan, 
accordingly, included: a pre- and post-test administered to the trained staff 
before and after the two-day training workshops; a written survey completed 
toward the end of the project by the trained staff and reporting on their 
progress in implementing an intergenerational program with their colleagues 
from counterpart agencies; a questionnaire completed by the older adult 
participants in the intergenerational programs developed by the trained staff; 
and a questionnaire completed by the child care teachers from agencies with 
intergenerational programs developed by the trained staff, reflecting on the 
impact on the children. The results of the evaluation are outlined below 
under each project objective. 

Obi'ective 1: To train approximately 15 staff members from the aging 
network. . .and 15 staff members from the child care network... in each 
of five different regions of Pennsylvania (150 staff in all) to plan 
and implement collaborative intergeneratitonal programs for their 
respective target populations . 

- A total of 178 persons participated in the two-day training 
workshops. Of this number 85 persons were from agencies serving 
children, 87 from agencies serving older persons, and 6 from 
agencies serving both children and older persons. 

- The participants' post-test scores (mean = 33.1) were significantly 
higher than their pre-test scores (mean = 17.8) at the 0.0001 alpha 
level. 
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Ob jective 2; To develop approximately 50 interftenerational pro^ram.c; 
involving younR childr f- 1 and older adults throughout Pennsylvania . 

- Based on the returns of the survey completed by project partici- 
pants, 64 new or expanded intergenerational programs resulted from 
the participants' involvement in this project. 

Objective 3: To demonstrate the effectiveness of cooperation among; 
staf t from the child care and aging networks in the pursuit of 
complementary interests and needs. 

- 93.5% of the staff responding to the survey described the 
cooperation between their agency and their counterpart agency as 
either good or excellent. 

- 95.1% of the staff respondents described the collaborating agency as 
somewhat or very reliable. 

- 91.8% of the respondents felt that the development of their 
intergenerational program v;as dependent upon their collaboration. 

Objective 4; To contribute to older adults' feelings of well-being 
through their involvement as support persons to young children . 

- A majority or plurality of the older adult participants who returned 
their questionnaires reported that their participation in the 
intergenerational program had a positive impact on their: feeling of 
happiness (63.9%); amount of social contact (48.1%); self-confidence 
(49.1%); feeling of being valued (67.6%); and life satisfaction 
(54.6%). 

- 88.0% of the older participants said they would continue their 
participation in the intergenerational program. 

- 95.4% of the older participants said they would recommend the inter- 
generational program to other older persons. 

Objective 5; To contribute to young children's growth and learning 
through the development of caring relationships between young 
children and older adults . 

- 82.6% of the child care staff who returned their questionnaires 
reported the children's responses to older persons as positive. 

- 91.3% of the staff reported that the children benefitted from the5.r 
interactions i^rith the older persons. 

- The general areas of development in which the staff reported the 
children as having benefitted are: learning (58.0%); behavior 
(42.0%); emotional growth (62.3%); and socialization (89.9%). 
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- Specific areas in which a plurality or majority of the staff 

reported positive changes in the children include: talking ability; 
vocabulary; interest in drawing and painting; manipulative skills; 
socialization; self-discipline; ordeixiness; general behavior; 
attention span; conforming with routines; interest in older people; 
and self-concept. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the evaluation results indicate, this project has been very 
successful in achieving each of its objectives. The two-day training 
workshops were well-received and resulted in a highly significant improvement 
in the participants' knowledge about intergenerational program development. 
Yet the true test of the training is the ability of the trained staff to 
implement what they have learned—to develop effective intergenerational 
programs with a positive impact on the children and older adults. In this 
regard, the project has met or exceeded the objectives. 

Several factors help to explain the success of this project. The 
involvement of pairs of staff from nearby child care and aging network 
agencies is the preeminent key. Beyond that, the training workshops were 
carefully designed and structured to help the participants focus their ideas 
and scale them down to manageable levels. Time and again the participants 
were advised to pi<'^ small programs that would stand the best chance of 
succeeding. The training workshops also enabled the participants to define 
what needed to be done, who would be responsible for doing it, and when it 
should be accomplished. This procedure helped the participants to reduce the 
sometimes overwhelming problem of developing a new program with a cooperating 
agency to more manageable dimensions by identifying specific tasks which they 
felt competent to undertake. 

In addition to the training workshops, the ongoing support and 
follow-up workshops were important factors in the project's success. The 
telephone calls provided individual assistance to the participants and 
communicated the project staff's interest in and concern for their progress. 
This encouraged them to make a serious attempt to implement their plans. The 
follow-up workshops provided another link in building a support system for the 
project participants. The participants had a forum within which to descri.be 
their successes and receive suggestions for alternativ^e strategies from 
empathetic colleagues in dealing with their obstacles. 

Based on the success of this project and the analysis of that success, 
the following recommendations are offered to other systems which are 
considering the replication of this model. 

1. Involve decision-makers at the participating agencies from the 
outset to establish a sunportive climate within tl^e agencies for 
intergenerational program development and to ensure that they 
understand the expectations of their agencies. 

2. Provide adequate preparation and planning time to ensure that 
pairs of agencies — serving young children and older adults — 
participate in the project. 
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3. Emphasize the development of intergenerational programs by 
cooperating teams of staff from agencies serving young children 
and serving older adults in which the cooperating staff persons 
have complementary roles and responsibilities. 

4. Present a systematic program implementation model which breaks the 
procedures down into conceptually discrete, manageable activities. 

5. Provide systematic follow-up support for the participants that helps 
them with problems and maintains their commitment to develop inter- 
generational programs. 

6. Develop a strategy to support the establishment of local or 
regional networks of agencies involved in intergenerational 
program development. 



In conclusion, it was clearly demonstrated that the approach under- 
taken in this project provides an effective model for enabling the establish- 
ment of cooperatively developed intergenerational programs on a statewide 
basis. The training provided by Generations Together, moreover, served to 
motivate the participants and prepare them to develop their own programs with 
ongoing, follow-up support. 
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